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Ask the 
heads of 500,000 





businesses 
—about 44tna. 





They make the decisions. 

And the heads of half a million businesses have decided 
on #£tna for their life, casualty, property or group 
insurance. 

For example, more businesses are group insured with 
tna than with any other company. And 1 out of every 
6 workers. 

You might say, a businesslike approach has made us one 
of the largest insurance companies in the world. And this 
kind of thinking by our agents and brokers can work best 
for all your insurance— business and personal. 
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WE VE GOT ATIRE 
MADE WITH STEEL. 


The Uniroyal Master has thousands 
of tiny steel filaments imbedded be- 
tween the tread and the carcass. These 
filaments act as a mesh-like armor 
plating, to help prevent sharp objects 
from penetrating to where they could 
do the most damage. 

(To give you an idea of just how 
strong this tire is, it was rammed into 
a 3)¢ inch steel pin at 60 mph, then 


run over a bed of sharp-cutting rocks. 
The tire survived.) 

Besides its steel armor, The Uniroyal 
Master*has a carcass that’s 60% 
stronger than the tires you’re probably 
riding on now.So you can all but forget 
about blowouts. 

It’s also got two traction bars mold- 
ed into the tread to help keep you from 
skidding on a rain-slicked road. 





The tread, incidentally, is much 
deeper than that of ordinary tires. 
Which is one reason why it outwears 
them by as much as 40%.) 

Of course, with all this going for it, 
you'd expect The Uniroyal Master to 
cost more than an ordinary tire. 

Well, it does. 

But which is more important: Your 
money or you? 


The Uniroyal Master 








Where to get 
The Uniroyal Master, 
the tire 
made with steel: 


Kentucky 

Roberts and Hudson 
Bloomfield Street 
Winchester, Kentucky 


3rd and Triplett Tire Mart 
3rd and Triplett Streets 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Lexington Tire Company 
131 Midland Avenue 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A-1 Tire Company 
701 East Broadway 
Louisville, Kentucky 


IHinois 

Banner TBA Inc. 
314 N. Illinois 
Bellville, Mlinois 


Stan The Tire Man 
12th and Broadway 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


Coalfield Company, Inc. 
401 West Main Street 
Benton, Illinois 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 
1340 N. Lewis Avenue 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 

Legion Town and Country Shopping 
Center 

3101 Legion Boulevard 

Quincy, Hlinois 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 
8733 N. Harlem Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 
7220 North Cicero Avenue 
Lincolnwood, Illinois 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 
Hillcrest Shopping Center 
Plainfield Road and Larkin Avenue 
Joliet, Illinois 


Indiana 


George's of Seymour, Inc. 
2nd and Broadway 
Seymour, Indiana 


Lynn Tire Company 
19th and Hart 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Koehler Supply Company 
Main at Broadway 
Madison, Indiana 


Jewett Davidson Tire Company 
9th and Main 
Evansville, Indiana 


Wilson Olds Cadillac, Inc. 
216 Jackson 
Columbus, Indiana 


Uniroyal Home and Auto Center 
625-633 Jackson Street 
Anderson, Indiana 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 28 
The Democratic National Convention 
from Chicago. CBS and NBC continue 
their gavel-to-gavel coverage today and to- 


| morrow, starting times to be announced. 


ABC will have a 90-minute summary of 
each day's events from 9:30 p.m. to II 
p.m. The network will also cut into reg- 
ular programming for live coverage of 
the balloting. 


Friday, August 30 

CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11:30 
p.m). The Yellow Rolls-Royce (1965). A 
1930-model Phantom II Rolls serves as 
plot, theme, star and principal setting of 
this elegant, old-fashioned movie about 
roadside sex, Rex Harrison, Shirley Mac- 
Laine, Omar Sharif, Ingrid Bergman, 
George C. Scott, Jeanne Moreau and Alain 
Delon test the big car's serviceability for 
back-seat amours. Repeat. 


Saturday, August 31 

U.S. MEN'S AMATEUR GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(ABC, 3:30-5 p.m.) A field of 150 am- 
ateurs compete for top honors and the 
right to play in the World Cup Matches 
in Australia this November. Last three 
holes live from Scioto Country Club, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). A preview of the October 
Olympic Games with the U.S. Olympic 
Women’s Swimming Trials from Los An- 
geles. The Mojave Desert Motorcycle Race 
provides cross-country excitement on the 
rest of the bill. 


Sunday, September | 

THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW (CBS. &-9 p.m.). 
Ed’s guests include Pop Singer Johnny 
Mathis, Comedian Jack FE. Leonard, Ac- 
tor Melvyn Douglas and New York City 
Ballet. Dancers Edward Villella and Pa 
tricia McBride. Repeat. 

N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS. 9 p.m, to con- 
clusion). Minnesota Vikings v. St, Louis 
Cardinals in a preseason game from Busch 
Civic Stadium, St. Louis. 

THE ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC. 9- 
11:30 p.m.) Mash... Hush, Sweet Char- 
loue (1965). Bette Davis plays a bit- 
tersweet Charlotte in this tale of murder, 
madness and revenge. Joseph Cotten and 
Olivia de Havilland also star, Repeat. 


Monday, September 2 

OF BLACK AMERICA (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“A Portrait in’ Black and White” com- 
pletes the series with three prominent 
Negro psychiatrists interpreting the opin- 
ions of 1,500 blacks and whites ques- 
tioned at length about racial sentiment 
and resentment. 


Tuesday. September 3 

WHO, WHAT, WHERE, WHEN, WHY (CBS, 
10-10:30 p.m.). “On the Road with Charles 
Kuralt.” Highlights of Kuralt’s eleven- 
month journey along the highways and by- 
ways of America, including reports on 
the last run of the legendary Wabash Can- 
nonball, sponge fishing off the coast of 
Florida, an 87-year-old Otterbein College 
professor turned janitor and a roadside 
poet in Illinois. 


© All times E.D.T, 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. If the Bard and Beckett had ever 
collaborated on a play about what went 
on behind the scenes at Elsinore, this 
wry existential comedy might have been 
the result. John Wood and Brian Murray 
are marvelously adept as Tom Stoppard’s 
confused duo. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon comes to bat 
again with three short hits. George C. 
Scott and Maureen Stapleton are either hi- 
larious or sentimental as they portray mid- 
dle-aged couples in sometimes awkward. 
always amusing predicaments. 

THE PRICE. Among the many dusty relics 
of the past in a family attic, the two 
brothers who are Arthur Miller's char- 
acters find living memories and smolder- 
ing emotions. 


Off Broadway 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN, one of 
Eugene O'Neill's last plays, laments a love- 
less trio. W. B. Brydon, Salome Jens and 
Mitchell Ryan give poignant portrayals 
of three emotional cripples hiding their nu- 
merous aMictions beneath much blather 
and rant. Theodore Mann directs a light- 
ly tuned production at the Circle in the 
Square. 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND. Playwright Mart 
Crowley's characters are first of all won- 
derfully human. Secondarily, they are ho- 
mosexual, Kenneth Nelson, Leonard Frey 
and Cliff! Gorman lead a sharply honed 
cast through dialogue of lacerating wit 
and excruciating humor. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND Liv- 
ING IN PARIS, and meanwhile, in Man- 
hattan, four performers render his songs 
with both passion and compassion. 

THE NEGRO ENSEMSLE COMPANY allter- 
nates Peter Weiss’s Song of the Lusi- 
tanian Bogey with Daddy Goodness, by 
Richard Wright and Louis Sapin. 

YOUR OWN THING slides Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night into the 20th century with 
rock music and the unisex look of the 
with-it' generation. Leland Palmer lends 
rag-doll insouciance to a perpetual-mo- 
tion Viola, 

SCUBA DUBA. Bruce Jay Friedman's tense 
comedy makes a mockery of the sacred 
cows and shibboleths of an illiberal lib- 
eral. Jerry Orbach is the manic hero run 
amuck on a Riviera holiday. 


RECORDS 


SATIE; PIANO MUSIC, VOL. 3 (Angel). De- 
bussy called Erik Satie “a sweet medieval 
musician who wandered into” this cen- 
tury.” He made a living playing the piano 
in the bars of Montmartre, drank with Da- 
champ. Man Ray and the other Dadaists, 
and wrote breezy litth avant-garde com- 
positions. With their whimsical titles (The 


War Song of the King of the Beans, 
Waliz of the Chocolate with Almonds) 
and seemingly random harmonies, they 


are surprisingly fresh after 50 years. Much 
of the credit for the exuberant mood of 
this record goes to Aldo Ciccolini, who 
plays with such easy mastery that the lis- 
tener may not realize the technical skill 
Satie demands. 

CHOPIN: ETUDES OPUSES 10 AND 25 
(Deutsche Grammophon), Hungarian Pi- 
anist Tamas Vasary. 35, continues to build 
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even when 
you forget 
to use It 


FW elt (olcel- Molt mel-relelele-lalmelal-) 
morning. If you’ve been using Mennen 
Speed Stick regularly, don’t worry. 
You'll still have protection left over from 
yesterday to help you through today. 
Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds 
protection day after day. With regular 
use it actually builds up a resistance to 
odor. Enough to help keep you safe 
even if you’re occasionally forgetful. 





Also available in Dry Lime. The new fragrance from Mennen. 
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somber melody he 
sic calls for it, he can be a rous 
ing br player as well. Opuses 10 and 
»5 I some of Chopin's most 
ng, but in Vasary’s hands, one 
‘ the quotation ks round 
the ne 
BRAH FIVE PIANO PIECES; STRAVINSKY 
THREE EMENTS FROM PETROUCHKA (RCA 
Vict Misha Dichter, 22. is another 
your pianist of great promise and con 
siderable accomplishment. The Brahms is 
simple music that demands color and tone 
from the interpreter, which Dichter sup 
plies confidently; Petrouchka has brought 
him ovations in recital. The three move 
ments are a showcase for a virtuoso tech 


and Dichter cuts loose with a fury 
of sound. Fortunately, he also reveals a 
calmer 
etic passages 
MENUHIN AND SHANKAR WEST MEETS 
EAST, VOL. 2 (Angel). More improvisations 
with Ravi Shankar on the sitar and Ye 
hudi Menuhin on the violin. Though these 
ragas are obviously Indian music, it is 
easy to understand Menuhin’s empathy 
for them. To the Western ear they sound 
remarkably like the gypsy fiddling of the 
t wed Rumania. Whatever the 
reason, the ga brings out the wild man 
in Menuhir l art is always of the mo 
ment—of improvisation,” he likes to say 
| play with clearheaded abandon 
MOZART: SONATAS FOR PIANO, NOS. 330 
333 AND 336 (Westminster). This is a com 
posed, almost complacent performance in 
the Romantic vein by the youthful Dan 
iel Barenboim. Though never insipid, Bat 
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‘rament in the balancing po 

















enboim is so careful to avoid excess 
drama that he sacrifices some excitement 
in the process. Recent recordings of the so- 
natas by Glenn Gould and Lili Kraus are 
nore radical and compelling, but many 
Mozart 


telligent, less 





vers may prefer Barenboim’s in 


egotistical approach 


CINEMA 
ISABEL. Directed by her husband Paul Al 


mond, Genevieve Bujold plays a young 





tir] §=passir unsteadily into womanhood 














For background there is the chilling, of 
ten bleak landscape of Quebec's Gaspé 
Peninsula 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Nicol William 
son is John Osborne's 39-year-old London 
solicitor to the lif possessed by the ter- 
rifying realization that he is mediocrity i 
what lies ahead for im 1s 
ninwic 
ROSEMARY’S BABY. Romun Polanski trans 
Ira Levin's bestselling bot 
he powe of darkness at wo 1 Mar 
h ipartn into a fils 
that demonstrates the impressive cting 
bility {™M Farrow 
THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER, Poetry al 
Will sulfer n tra tor ud ¢ 
Me( poetic novel is no ex i 
te the rule. Yet the film has some wor 
while pect Alan Arkin’s portrayal of 
mute whose silence is deafening, and Son 
t Locke poignant anti-heroine 
THE WORE BLACK. In his homage 
ouH Francois Truffaut tells the 
story of a vengeful bride ir mannet 
that) mirror the old master’s style as 
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Jeanne Moreau tracks down a handful of 
murderers 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanley 


B Kubrick attempts to create a new lan 
% a guage to describe the future on the screen 
His grammar is faultless. his pronunciation 
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rustpi = a 1 Best Reading 
sound roof THE CASE AGAINST CONGRESS, by Drew 
I Pearson and Jack Anderson. Under the 
i Ff rolled logs and pork barrels, the political 
columnists find plenty of muck and a de- 
ustproo & pressing number of congressional rakes 


THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHN, by Ro 
main Gary. A mordantly funny allegory 
about the ghost of an exterminated Jew 
Who haunts an ex-Nazi 

HAROLD NICOLSON: THE LATER YEARS, 1945- 


1962. The concluding volume of remi- 
niscences Of the late British writer-poli 





liclan reveals a man of deep sentiment 
and candor, and one of the century's fin 
est memoirists 
For total rustproofing, see the THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J. Ser- 
Ziebort Rust Speciolist. He uses Schreiber. One o¢ | ss best-kno\ 
patented tools ond methods to opply Ziebort van-schreiber. One o. Frances best-known 
rust preventive to every rust-prone section of journalists warns that his nation must in- 
your cor. . . from within. Ziebart innercoating stitute sweeping educational, technological 


seols even welded seams; locks out rust, { 
dust and road sound. And the little yellow and mat 
Ziebort plugs that close innercoating access influential in the modern world 
points prove it! Ziebort guorantees your new car THE VIOLENT PEACE, by Carl and Shelley 
rustproof for 5 years/50,000 miles. Your 
nearby Ziebart Dealer is in the phone book Mydans. Two veteran war reporters com- 
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World’s Leading « World's Largest ductions by S. J. Perelman and Richard 
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Rovere. A rich trove for both serious and 
lighthearted students of Americana, this 
hard-cover facsimile of a popular miail- 
order catalogue mirrors the manners, mor 


The future President als and appetites of the Gay Nineties 


HENRY Vill, by J. J. Scarisbrick. The cun- 


of his country is For years to come, the desti- ning and flamboyant 16th century mon- 
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open to suggestions. will be guided by a relative angles in this extensive biography by a 


British historian 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


L. Hhifleay 


[ime correspondents covered 
Czechoslovakia last week [rom ev- 
ery available vantage point. In 
Prague itself, Peter Forbath, who has 
been reporting on the crisis from 
the beginning, was joined by Friedel 
Ungeheuer, who hardly had time to 
unpack after his previous assignment 
the Nigerian civil war. London Bu 
reau Chief Jim Bell, an old Eastern 
Europe hand, toured the tight Aus- 
trian-Czech frontier to interview 
scores of refugees, and Stringers Bob 
Kroon, Eva Stichova and Christian 
Schwinner all pitched in at the Vi 
enna bureau, As tension mounted in 
nearby Rumania, Correspondent Bob 
Ball reported from Bucharest 

In Moscow, Time's Bureau Chiet 
Jerrold Schecter had an unexpected 
opportunity to test his new knowl 
edge of Russian. Fresh from a four- 
year tour in Tokyo, Schecter was 
winding up a crash course in a lan 
guage school in Monterey, Calit., 
when the news sent him hurrying to 
his latest assignment 

Even when Soviet troops in 
Prague cut off telephone and Tele- 
type communications, TIME’s files got 
through. Office drivers turned cou- 
riers raced to convenient border 
points to pick up copy from cor 
respondents. In New York, those files 
were combined with voluminous re- 
ports coming in from TimMe’s Wash- 
ington Bureau for the cover story 
and other articles written by How 
ard Muson and David Tinnin, and 
edited by Jason McManus. 

Just about everyone who worked 
on the stories in New York brought 
to them a personal understanding 
As a university student in West Ger 
many shortly after World War II, 
Tinnin watched the growing isolation 
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RESEARCHERS NADASDY AND McCONACHIE 


of the citizens of East Germany. Mu- 
son studied Marxism at Harvard, Re 
searcher Mary McConachie, consid- 
ered something of a Czechoslovakia 
specialist for THE WorLp section, pol- 
ished her command of the Czech lan- 
guage while working as press sec- 
retary in Prague for the British For- 
eign Service from 1957 to 1959 
She remembers the sadness of a gra- 
cious people afraid to be caught talk- 
ing to a Westerner. “They thought I 
was a spy,” Mary says, “simply be- 
cause I had taken the trouble to 
learn their language.” 

Ursula Nadasdy, the other cover 
researcher, was born in Budapest 
She was only 13 when the Russians 
invaded Hungary in 1956 and her 
family tried to escape. The first time, 
they were caught only 500 yards 
from the Austrian border and jailed 
for three days. As soon as they were 
freed, the Nadasdys tried again. They 
slithered across a heavily patrolled 
highway on their bellies and man- 
aged to join friends and relatives in 
Vienna in time for Christmas. “When 
the revolution began,” Ursula re- 
members, “Hungarians stopped com- 
plaining about the hardships of daily 
life. There really was a taste of free- 
dom in the air.” She is still hopeful 
that “the Czechoslovakians can do 
what the Hungarians didn’t.” 
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LETTERS 
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Again to the Mat 


Sir: With only 18 years of real inde- 
pendence, Czechoslovakia must be more a 
spirit than a nation, But what a_ spirit! 
Again these gallant peoples have gone to 
the mat for the cause of a freedom they 
may never enjoy. Dubéck must have 
known that the Soviets would never al- 
low him to succeed. But he must have 
known also that they would be forced to 
use the only powers they can be sure of — 
deceit, murder, and subjugation—to keep 
their empire from crumbling at their feet. 

Perhaps now the “peace at any price” 
people will see Munich revisited, and come 
to realize that America must stand firm 
at the frontiers of freedom. 

HuGuH L. Myers 

Springfield, Pa. 


Sir: I have listened with increasing dis- 
tress over the past several months to the 
pollyannish placidity of the pronounce- 
ments by our government leaders and 
members of the “intellectual” establish- 
ment to the effect that the nature of Com- 
munism has changed and mellowed, that 
the Soviets wouldn't dare interfere in the 
Czechoslovak experiment with freedom. 

To suppose that the Soviet Union would 
idly sit by and watch the dissolution of 
their power monopoly is and was an ab- 
surdity. All that has changed in the world 
situation is the escapist willingness of 
American leadership to believe that the 
nature of Communism could be anything 
but Communist, ‘e¢., aggressive, imperi- 
alist, and monopolists of “the truth.” It 
has been basically the same people who 
have been engaging in wishful thinking 
about Eastern Europe who have been op- 
posed to our Viet Nam commitment to de- 
fend a beleaguered people from just such 
Communist tyranny, They have been un- 
willing to see the logical extensions of 
our commitments, and they foster the illu- 
sion that the Soviet Union has an in- 
terest in a peaceful settlement of the 
Viet Nam conflict, rather than being its 
progenitor, 

Bruce KESLER 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: As a member of the so-called “New 
Left,” 1 am dismayed and severely stunned 
by its failure to speak out against the So- 
viet bloc during the Czech crisis, Despite 
their loud and somewhat successful de- 
nunciation and protest against the Viet- 
namese war, the vast majority of the 
members of the Democratic left main- 
tained a stony silence in the aftermath of 
the tragedy in Prague. A truly demo- 
cratic left should bring its weight to bear 
equally against the wrongs of the right 
and the extreme left. Perhaps it is sur 
prising to learn that the Soviet Union, 
which represents itself as free, can com- 
mit the same acts of aggression in Czecho- 
slovakia as the U.S., which also claims it 
is free, does in Asia, I can only hope 
that Czechoslovakia’s progress toward re- 
alizing a blend of Communist economics 
with humanist politics will not perish, 
Long live a free Czechoslovakia! 
Josuua S. ZANDER 

Manhattan 


Tragedy in Biafra 


Sir: Your article on the plight of Biafra 
{[Aug. 23] was timely. There have been 
far too many Nigerian propaganda ar- 
ticles, and far too few truthful ones on 
the subject. [ find a ghastly parallel be- 
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tween the murder of 6,000,000 Jews by 
Germany, and the attempt by Nigeria to 
destroy Biafra, which will ultimately re- 
sult in the death of 8,000,000 Ibos if noth- 
ing is done. 

In World War II, a stunned world final. 
ly intervened. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er the world will eventually wake up and 
stop what may turn out to be one of the 
worst examples of genocide and savagery 
in history. 

LLEWELYN GRYFFYTH 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: As readers delved through your ar- 
ticle on Biafra, most of them most likely 
sat back in their comfy-cozy easy chairs 
and said, “Tsk-tsk.”. Many people abhor 
this situation, but no one seems to do any- 
thing. You stated that “nothing short of 
military muscle would get supplies through 
and it [the Administration] is certainly un- 
willing to risk that.” Even though I'm 
only 15, 1 can see serious wrongs. And | 
see something wrong when thousands of 
U.S. men are getting killed in Viet Nam 
but no one has enough nerve to help 
save thousands of starving people. One 
can certainly say that the great old U.S.A, 
has really “scummed out.” 
THOMAS HAUVER 

Harvard, Dl. 


The G.O.P. Convention 


Sir: You cited the targets in Mr. Nix- 
on’s acceptunce speech: the “forgotten 
Americans, the non-shouters, the non-dem- 
onstrators They're decent people. 
They work and they save and they pay 
their taxes and they care.” Mr. Nixon is 
wrong. If it were not for the shouters, 
the U.S. might have remained a British 
colony. If it were not for the demon- 
strators, the Paris peace talks might never 
have occurred. Those people who year 
after year do no more for their country 
than “pay their taxes” are the apathetic 
people. They are the people who would 
sit around and watch this nation § fall 
apart. Mr, Nixon should promote the dis- 
senters, if he really does care for the wel- 
fare of this nation 
DIANE BUTCHER 

White Marsh, Md. 


Sir: For once, let's be pragmatic. The 
young, the newly inspired downtrodden, 
and the dissenters have been and still are 
speaking a message long overdue. But a 
moment of clear thought will bring to 
mind the hard fact that these are not 
the ones who are in a position to do 
much about conditions that need cor- 
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rection, Put another way, is it really pos- 
sible to imagine a McCarthy having much 
effect on a recalcitrant Congress? Is_ it 
probable that the private enterprise (big 
business) needed to take the initiative in 
aiding the ghetto inhabitant would follow 
any Democrat as well as it would Nixon? 


A “Nixon unbound,” shuttling between 
conservative and liberal lines, may yet 
prove to be the Prometheus needed to con- 
vert jaw muscle into the strength that un- 
does a nation’s chains. 

New G. Barclay 
San Francisco 


Sir: In frustration I read of the Re- 
publicans’ hand wringing and teeth gnash- 
ing over the selection of Spiro T. Agnew 
as the party's candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. He’s not a disease; he is the Gov- 
ernor of the state of Maryland, the 20th 
most populous state in the nation, TIME 
described Agnew as “a competent if not 
brilliant Governor,” “a pragmatic, admin- 
istration-minded Governor,” “straightfor- 
ward and unaffected.” A man thus de- 
scribed surely doesn't cause me to wring 
my hands, nor does his record of achieve- 
ment as Governor of Maryland cause me 
to gnash my teeth. Perhaps his name has 
not appeared daily in the news; perhaps 
he has been so busy doing a Governor's 
job that he hasn't had time to thrust him- 
self into the news with comic-strip 
regularity. 
GAYLE LAURENCE 

Lawton, Okla. 


Sir: A choice between Nixon and Hum- 
phrey is no choice at all. Rather, such an 
election is a pacifier with which the Es- 
tablishment hopes to quiet the people, 
forcing them to endorse and continue the 
past. | intend to vote with my feet against 
Tweedle-Dum and Tweedle-Hum, Sweden, 
here 1 come. 
RovGer KNaus 

Berkeley, Calif. 


And How It Was Covered 
Sir: A lot of people complain that the 


American press cither slants the news, 
misses the point, or wastes time and 
words on trelevancies. After reading 


“Search Beyond Sadism” [Aug. 16], I think 
I'm beginning to understand why. While 
a major political convention was choosing 
a national ticket, the Chicago Daily News 
was counting prostitutes; the Philadelphia 
Inquirer was sitting in a bar with John 
Wayne; someone called Agnes Ash of 
Women’s Wear Daily was chasing hotel 
owners; and the New York Times was cov- 
ering citrus commission ceremonies, Tony 
Martin's songs and the food in Miami res- 
taurants, Then they have the nerve to 
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America 
discovers 


it's a Wide Oval World. 


Who says there's no place left to 
explore? 

Firestone has opened up a whole 
new world of driving excitement. And 
thousands of Americans have claimed 
it for themselves. It's the Wide Oval 
World of Firestone. 

In this world, you feel a new safety 
and confidence. Because the Firestone 
Wide Oval is a totally new kind of tire. 





It's nearly two inches wider than stand- 
ard tires. And built closer tothe ground. 
So it grips better. Starts faster. Corners 
easier. Runs cooler. Stops 25% quicker 
than conventional tires. 

Others may try to look like it, but none 
perform like it. And it's built with Nylon 
cord for maximum safety and strength 
at sustained high speeds. 

This is the year of discovery—the 





Nearly two inches wide 
than your present tire. 
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White or Red Stripe 





year for you to dis- 
cover what makes the 
Wide Oval World go 
‘round. 

The first stop on the 
road to adventure is 
your nearby Firestone 
Safe Tire Center. 
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AP S*STOMNE The Safe Tire 


But, you say, don’t you cook all 
glassed in? 
Not with this glass. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford is supplying many 
tractor cab makers with heat- 
Shut the door absorbing, glare-reducing safety 
9 glass. More and 
= 45 ho od ! more tractors are 
It S t outs e being enclosed 
and air condi- 
tioned. Drivers are protected from 
insecticides and herbicides, as 
well as dust and heat. 
Another new and growing use 


for what we make. 
Which is more than glass by 








the square mile. 

We're producing new combina- 
tions of materials to achieve desired 
characteristics, and this capability 
is leading us into fields far removed 
from our traditional markets, 
building and automotive. Today 
L-O-F glass is involved in farm 
machinery, office copiers, tele- 
vision, education, defense, even 
aerospace. Of course aerospace. 

If you think a Kansas wheat field 
gets hot, try the sunny side 
of the moon. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 

Toledo, Ohio 43624. 











She'll 








to the end 
for Maple Walnut. 





fight 





And she may have to 

Because there's a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market 

Chances are, they'd think that Howard Johnson's 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 


your free choice would be a little less free 


But, restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 
prosperous 

Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 
life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know—maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
The Bad Humor Man. 


Magazine Publishers Association 


cream salesman 
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And this little piggy stayed at home. 


We do our best to make the unexpected 
vacation as painless as possible. Claims 
are processed today. Most are paid im- 
mediately. All with fairness. Which in- 
cludes attention to rehabilitation when 
you know it’s needed. 


Pretty nice consolation. But it’s still a 
second-rate deal compared to no accident 
at all. That’s why we go out of our way to 
avoid the busted leg in the first place. 
We think di 


of safety ideas is part of the solution. Top 


y-by-day communication 





level concern on your part is the rest. The 
result is a more positive and productive 


use of insurance. Because the approach 


is towards your business objectives. Not 
away from. 

To market. To market. We're the people 
who know business insurance like nobody 
else in the business. 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau. 





Mr. Luke Borger, Manufacturing 


Vice President of Aeolian Corp. 
and Manager of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Co. Division, got the 
Wausau Story. His division just 
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celebrated completion of 4,462,000 
man hours without a lost time 
accident, We'd like to think we 


helped. 


Get a painless Wausau Story 


for yourself. 





say they were bored! Small wonder that 
there was only one reporter in| America 
who predicted Agnew would make the 
G.O.P. ticket. He was apparently the only 
one paying attention to politics 

MaNON MCKINNON 


Atlanta 


Erratum 


Sir Your otherwise excellent story on 
the Campbell Soup strike [Aug. 23] errs 
on one point. Close study of the labor set 
tlements reached in the copper industry 
and at Union Carbide shows that the 
unions did not win company-wide bar 
gaming contracts 

WituiaM A. LypGatt 
Far! Newsom & Co. Inc 
Manhattan 


Character Actor 


Sir You describe Robert Mitchum well 
indeed [Aug, 16]! One day in the late ‘40s, 
he came alongside as | was getting the 
car out for a run into Hollywood and 
asked for a lift. He asked if | would 
mind driving down Gower to the RKO stu 
dio and waiting for a minute. I did, and 
ia about ten minutes he came out with 
two suits over his shoulder, “Something 
you forgot?” I asked him. “No,” he said 
matter-of-factly. “RKO gets a fat fee for 
loaning me to Warners, and doesn't share 
it; so | needed a couple of suits, went in, 
and snitched these.” He cast me in my 
first role as driver of the getaway car in 
a robbery—and he enjoyed it 

BARNEY OLDFIELD 

Vice President 

Litton International Development Corp 
Beverly Hills 


Too Much to Swallow 


Sir: Very interesting article on Anton 
Webern [Aug, 16]. It reminded me of 
stil another musician who died a bizarre 
death. The 19th century Polish composer 
Czeslaw Modrzejewski is probably the only 
composer to be chewed to death by his 
own false teeth, The teeth were on a 
table next to his lawn couch, where Mo 
drzejewski was reclining while attending 
an outdoor performance. Curiously, it was 
one of his own marches that set up the 
sympathetic vibrations in the teeth. They 
fell from the table; before anyone could 
reach him, Modrzejewski was fatally bit 
ten by the vibrating dentures 
Davin L. SCHWARTZ 

Albany, N.Y 

> After chewing this one over, TIME is 


convinced that the mythical Modrzejewskt 
died from jumping to occlusions 
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Salt. 
This week’s perfect martini secret. 


Put a pinch of salt on top of each finished martini 
made with the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 
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INVADING SOVIET ARMOR IN PRAGUE’S WENCESLAS SQUARE 


A SAVAGE CHALLENGE TO DETENTE 


FEW hours after it happened, the 

Czechoslovaks staged a haunting 
protest. They froze. Wherever they were, 
at work or in the streets, they stood 
sull for a minute, in a silent outcry 
against the invaders. When news spread 
of what the Russians had done, the 
world, too, froze for an instant, 

It was an instant of fear and in- 
credulity, The event, though discussed 
and weighed as a possibility, had seemed 
unlikely, After all, it was 15 years after 
Stalin's death, twelve years after Hun- 
gary. The West had come to accept the 
“new maturity” of Russia's leaders, The 
relative liberalization of Soviet society 
and the increasing autonomy of Mos- 
cow's erstwhile satellites in Eastern Eu- 
rope had also been taken for granted 
as an irreversible reaction to the harsh 
rigidities of the Stalinist past. The soft- 
ening of Communism (“They are get- 
ting more like us, and we are getting 
more like them") had become one of 
the dubiously hopeful clichés of the 
day. In one brutal night's work, Mos- 
cow undercut, if it did not erase, all 
such assumptions. For all the changes, 
the Soviet Union still could not bear 
the contagion of freedom from Czecho- 
slovakia spreading into other Eastern 
European countries and into Russia it- 
self (see THE Wor.p). 

From the international point of view, 


perhaps the chief fact about the in- 
vasion is that, far from strengthening 
Soviet-style Communism, Moscow has 
further crippled it. Acting on the flim- 
siest and most cynical of pretexts, War- 
saw Pact troops throttled the infant 
independence of a state that had reit- 
erated its fidelity to Moscow and Com- 
munism. To retain its grip on Eastern 
Europe—perhaps only for a few years 
more—the Soviet Union had sacrificed 
much of its influence among Commu- 
nist parties elsewhere. Not since the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact of 1939 had the Krem- 
lin acted so palpably from fear and 
weakness. Under present-day conditions, 
Moscow's treatment of Prague makes 
for a very poor prognosis for the fu- 
ture of Communism. The thrust that 
made the Dubéek regime possible will 
not die with that government. 

Predawn Assault. For the U.S., the 
chief immediate question was: Have the 
Russians renewed the cold war? A pri- 
ma-facie case can be made to the ef- 
fect that they have; that Moscow has 
once again substituted force for reason, 
and that a seemingly businesslike re- 
gime is in fact dangerously unstable. 

The answer will not be clear until it 
is known whether the invasion was 
caused by or will be followed by a 
power shift inside the Kremlin. But the 
chances are that Moscow's blow was 





aimed entirely at restoring order inside 
Russia’s Eastern European domain—as 
the Soviets were careful to point out- 
and is not necessarily a sign of all- 
round aggressiveness against the rest of 
the world. On the contrary, it is pos- 
sible that the move has so weakened 
Russia's prestige and so strained its re- 
lations with other Communist parties 
that adventures elsewhere are the last 
thing that Moscow can now afford. 

That is the assumption on which the 
U.S. has operated. Washington's reac- 
tion had about it an almost dreamlike 
unreality in its restraint. The U.S. 
knows, of course, that in a nuclear age 
it has no way whatsoever of aiding 


Czechoslovakia. But the relative lack 
of polemics was remarkable 
Lyndon Johnson's statement (“The 


tragic news from Czechoslovakia shocks 
the conscience of the world”) was com- 
paratively mild. The Administration 
went through the motions of appealing 
to the United Nations to condemn Mos- 
cow, and the Soviets cast their 105th 
Security Council veto, U.N. Ambas- 
sador George Ball injected some drama 
with an eloquent predawn assault on 
Soviet Ambassador Yakov Malik’s veto. 
“What your government has done,” Ball 
declared, “ts self-destructive. Their re- 
pressive action will some day be re- 
pudiated by their successors with the 











same violence, with the same vehemence 
that the cruel and repressive acts of Sta 
lin were repudiated by his successor.” 

Inhibition. The U.S. reacted as it did 
in part because the Czechoslovak trag- 
edy occurred during an upward swing 
in Soviet-American relations. This year 
the two nations agreed to rescue each 
other’s astronauts, extended the cultur- 
al exchange pact, ratified a consular con- 
vention, and opened a direct civilian 
air link. The most important opening 
of all was the signing of a nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty and the agreement 
to Open negotiations to restrict the pro- 
duction and deployment of offensive 
and defensive nuclear missiles. 

For Johnson, this détente was to be 
the historic foreign policy achievement 
of his Administration. It was known at 
week's end that Washington and Mos- 
cow had agreed to talks some time 
next month, probably in Geneva, The 
White House was apparently ready to 
announce the agreement, and perhaps 
much more, last Wednesday. That was 
another victim of aggression 

It was widely believed that the an 
nouncement that never came was also 
to have disclosed details of a meeting 
between Johnson and Aleksei Kosygin 
—perhaps with Hubert Humphrey and 
Richard Nixon present for continuity’s 
sake. Johnson had been hinting pri- 
vately about the possibility of a sequel 
to Glassboro, Such a meeting would 
doubtless cover far more ground than 
missile deployment. For one thing, it 
might represent Johnson's final big at- 
tempt to obtain Soviet assistance in set 
tling the Viet Nam war. Obviously, last 
week's aggression inhibits any imme- 
diate follow-up. Nonetheless, the White 
House has refused to rule out the pos- 
sibility of a Johnson-Kosygin meeting 
The President himself still wants to go 
through with it, 

History suggests that the Soviets have 
an instinct for pulling back from crisis 
before it becomes catastrophe. Besides, 
past Soviet transgressions have not pre- 
vented Moscow and Washington from 
reaching limited, specific agreements 


when it was to their mutual advantage. 
Less than a year after the 1962 Cuban- 
missile showdown, the partial ban on 
nuclear tests was signed and ratified 
Embargo. Congress was out of ses- 
sion, but a meeting of legislative lead- 
ers supported the President. More varied 
reaction may come next month when 
the Senate considers ratification of the 
nuclear-nonproliferation treaty. Approv- 
al of the pact may well be delayed, but 
it is unlikely that the Senate will kill the 
agreement. One clue to Congress’ atti- 
tude came from Senate Majority Lead- 
er Mike Mansfield, who had been press- 
ing for additional reductions in the U.S. 
Seventh Army in Europe. Further cut- 
backs “at this ime” are not feasible, he 
said last week. His Republican counter- 
part, Everett Dirksen, suggested an em- 
bargo on trade with the Soviets. In the 
nation, there was a notable lack of hys- 
teria. The mood was one of disappoint 
ment and resignation rather than rage 
Despite the relative calm of both the 
Administration and the public, Senator 
Eugene McCarthy insisted that the Gov- 
ernment had overreacted. He carped at 
Johnson's decision to call a late-night 
meeting of his National Security Coun- 
cil to review the Czechoslovak situ- 
ation. Arguing that the invasion did 
not amount to a “major world crisis,” 
the Senator said that in Johnson’s place, 
he would have “listened to the news 
and checked it out with one or two peo 
ple to see whether it was accurate. 
And then I would have said, ‘Let's 
keep informed, and we'll meet in the 
morning.’ It was at best ill-timed fri- 
volity to needle the Administration, at 
worst an instance of absurd misjudg- 
ment, At the suggestion of more real- 
istic advisers, McCarthy subsequently 
“amended” his statement to criticize 
Russia and make clear that he did con- 
sider the invasion a serious matter 
Moral Myopia. Reaction from the 
near to the far left, and antiwar groups 
in general, was intriguing. The left pro- 
vided some of the most outspoken crit- 
icism of the Russians (exception: the 
American Communist Party, which sid- 


ed with Moscow against the “creeping 
counterrevolution” in Prague). The So- 
cialist Party leadership joined with 
prominent liberals to urge, along with 
Washington, that the U.N, demand an 
end to Soviet intervention. But con- 
demnation of Russia scarcely reached 
the pitch that generally goes with con 
demnation of the U.S. in Viet Nam. 

Leading war critics like Dr, Benjamin 
Spock lumped Soviet aggression with 
the U.S. role in Viet Nam. Senators 
McCarthy and George McGovern 
joined in this view, arguing that Amer- 
ican interventions, whether in the Do- 
minican Republic or Southeast Asia, en- 
couraged the Russians to act and also 
robbed the U.S. of moral authority 

Dean Rusk dismissed parallels be 
tween Viet Nam and Czechoslovakia 
as “moral myopia.” Yet the question de 
served to be considered. Here and there 
in Washington, amid genuine indigna 
tion, there was also an occasional flick 
er of professional sympathy for Russia, 
as between one world power and an 
other (“There are, after all, not many 
in the club,” said one official). In both 
the Dominican Republic and Viet Nam, 
the U.S. intervened in what it con- 
sidered a legitimate sphere of influence 
But in the Dominican Republic, the gov- 
ernment had been ousted and civil war 
threatened anarchy and, quite possibly, 
a new dictatorship. The U.S. interven- 
tion restored peace, saved lives, and re- 
sulted finally in re-establishment of elec- 
tive government. Thus it can hardly be 
equated with Soviet aggression against 
Czechoslovakia 

In Viet Nam, a legitimate—though 
dependent—government in Saigon re- 
quested U.S. assistance and continues 
to do so. The U.S. originally entered 
on a very small scale and only after 
fighting had already started. South Viet 
Nam was under very real attack from 
within and without. These circum- 
stances hardly duplicate those in 
Czechoslovakia, quite apart from the 
fact that U.S. and Russian aims in the 
world are fundamentally and philosoph- 
ically different. To establish a real par- 
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allel with Soviet behavior, one would 
have to imagine France's being taken 
over through a Communist coup and re- 
nouncing all its military and economic 
alliances, prompting a concerted move 
by NATO forces against Paris. 

Nor is there much basis for argument 
that the Soviets felt free to act because 


the U.S. is tied down in Asia. The U.S. 
had no such preoccupation in 1956 
when the Russians moved with far 


greater savagery to suppress the Hun- 
arian uprising. And the involvement in 
Nam was insignificant in 1962, 
when the Russians sanctioned erection 
of the Berlin Wall. In all three cases, 
the only kind of effective U.S. response 
would have involved the threat of large- 
scale military action—and the proba- 
bility of World War Ill. Few would 
argue that the stakes were worth it. 








yond which neither side dares to go 
without the serious risk of nuclear war 
The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are the 
sole members of the superpowers’ club 
in which the chief rule is survival. 

If the two giants can continue to 
reach specific accommodations, it will 
not prove that either is turning soft 
Each respects the other's power. Each 
knows the price and the risks of an end 
less arms race and repeated confron 
tations. Thus each concedes to the other, 
however bitterly, a degree of latitude 
within its own sphere. The system is 
not ideal, and it is certainly not moral, 
but it has one unassailable virtue: so 
far, it has worked. Also, it can buy 
time for men like Alexander Dubéek, 
and others inside and outside the Com- 
munist domain, to continue striving, in 
some form, for freedom. 





JOHNSON MEETING WITH TOP AIDES® ON CZECH CRISIS 
Little that could be done in public or in secret. 


Still, the feeling persists that the U.S. 
might have done more to protect 
Prague. Before the invasion, the Ad- 
ministration had made clear to the So- 
viets that the use of force might se- 
riously jeopardize Soviet-American re- 
lations. Missile rattling would have been 
meaningless because there was no will- 
ingness to back it up. The Soviets knew 
that; Washington knew that they knew 
it. Almost any overt U.S. involvement 
could well have given the Russians a 
further excuse to crack down on Prague 

Washington could not help being im- 
pressed—and concerned—at the speed 
and efficiency with which the Soviet 
army had moved. No one could be 
sure of what would now happen in East 
ern Europe. Would Rumania be next 
on Moscow's list? Nor was it clear 
how, if at all, Moscow's new preoc 
cupation with events in Eastern Europe 
would affect the Viet Nam negotiations. 
What the invasion and the U.S. re- 
sponse (or non-response) to it proved 
once again was one hard fact: the U.S. 
and Russia still live, as they have with 
some modifications since World War 
II, at the center of their own spheres 
of influence. There are certain lines be- 
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How the U.S. Got the Word 


Unknown to the world outside, War- 
Pact 


saw troops were pouring across 
Czechoslovakia’s borders. In his White 
House basement office, Walt Rostow 


was routinely examining the backlog of 
paper that accumulates each evening 
on the desk of the President's special as- 
sistant for national security. The first 
hint of crisis came at 7:05 p.m., when 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 
told Rostow by telephone: “I have a 
message from Moscow which | am 
translating. I have been instructed to 
give it orally to the President.” 

In Russian-American intercourse, this 
ranks just below the hot line in ur- 
gency. Rostow arranged an 8 p.m. ap- 
pointment with Lyndon Johnson. 

Meanwhile Johnson and Rostow con- 
ferred by phone with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. They were not sure the sub- 
ject was Czechoslovakia, but they sus- 
pected as much. At the President's reg- 
ular Tuesday luncheon a few hours 


* With Dean Rusk, U.N. Ambassador George 
Ball and General Earle Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


earlier, a major topic had been Soviet 
military preparedness for an invasion. 
Rusk went ahead to a Democratic Plat- 
form Committee hearing 

Inevitable Pause. Dobrynin arrived 
on time. While waiting for the pres- 
idential summons, he complimented 
Rostow on his tan, recently acquired in 
the Virgin Islands, and complained ge- 
nially about the capital's damp heat 
“But Moscow does not regard Wash- 
ington as a hardship post,” he chuck- 
led. Then they went upstairs to the 
first-floor Cabinet Room. Johnson 
joined them after a few minutes. He or- 
dered a Scotch and soda for his guest, 
a Fresca for himself. He took his cus- 
tomary seat at the table’s center, with 
Rostow on his left to take notes. Do- 
brynin, across six feet of dark mahog- 
any, settled down in Hubert Humphrey’s 
chair. There was some more small talk, 
then the inevitable pause in such a meet- 
ing, signaling the transition to serious 
business. It was about 8:30. 

For the next five minutes, Dobrynin 
read from two pages of handwritten 
notes. What he said paralleled the mes- 
sage released later that night by Mos- 
cow: the occupation was in response to 
a Czechoslovak invitation; Czechoslo 
vakia’s security had been threatened 
from within and without; the entire af- 
fair was strictly internal Communist 
business. 

Overtaken by Events. Johnson ap- 
peared impassive throughout. While he 
gave no hint of his innermost thoughts, 
White House correspondents guessed 
that his feelings were ambivalent. The 
invasion damaged his master plan for 
further accommodation with the Rus- 
sians, But it also put him back in the 
center of action and, all too clearly, dis- 
comfited the Democrats who most loud- 
ly condemn his war policy. 

Johnson called a National Security 
Council meeting for 10 p.m.,, then set- 
tled back to watch Rusk’s televised tes- 
timony, expecting the Secretary to make 
the announcement. Instead, a news bul- 
lectin from Prague was handed to an 
NBC reporter in the hearing room mo- 
ments before the White House message 
reached Rusk. It was passed to Rusk 
and then to Platform Chairman Hale 
Boggs, who read it to the committee. 
Back at the White House, Johnson told 
Rostow: “Our plans have been over- 
taken by events.” 

The NSC meeting was relatively rou- 
tine. The participants reviewed the 
skimpy information available, speculat- 
ed on the Soviets’ motives, decided 
that a response be given to Dobrynin 
immediately. Rusk summoned the am- 
bassador to the State Department for 
an 11:30 p.m. meeting to hear a strong- 
ly worded U.S. protest against the in- 
vasion. Rusk specifically rejected the 
contentions that Prague invited the in- 
tervention and that there had been any 
external threat to Czechoslovakia. Be- 
tween the lines was Washington's all 
too apparent awareness that it could 
do as little in secret as it could openly 
to save Czechoslovakia from its fate. 
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CONVENTION OF THE LEMMINGS 


N Miami Beach the Republicans 
strove for harmony and produced 
monotony. In Chicago this week, the 
Democrats seemed certain to offer more 
discord than unity. Their presidential 
nominating convention shaped up like 
Combat in civvies. As the contenders 
battled bitterly over credentials, the plat- 
form and seating arrangements, there 
was a strong possibility that in the 
armed-camp atmosphere that prevailed 
outside the International Amphitheatre, 
police and demonstrators would clash. 

The only weak part of the Dem- 
ocratic production may be the climax. 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey has 
long been odds-on favorite to win a first- 
ballot nomination, and remained so on 
the eve of the convention. But even 
there, the Democrats were contriving 
to provide some suspense. Thanks to 
Humphrey's stumbling performance in 
recent weeks, doubts were multiplying 
about him as a candidate—and as a po- 
tential President. Rumors circulated in 
Chicago and Washington that if dead- 
lock developed, delegates would draft 
Senator Edward Kennedy, who 
emerged from 24 months of seclusion 
to deliver an impressive speech in which 
he rejected the idea of retiring from 
public life because “there is no safety 
in hiding.” He also vowed “to carry for- 
ward that special commitment to jus- 
tice, to excellence, to courage” that dis- 
tinguished his three dead brothers. Other 
speculation was that the convention 
would turn in desperation to the man 
who has renounced the office, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, The fact that the President 
was demeaning Humphrey in private 
did nothing to stifle such speculation, 

His Own Man. The Vice President's 
aides pooh-poohed all rumors, claiming 
at least 1,450 first-ballot votes for their 
man (needed to nominate: 1,312). None- 
theless, some Humphrey supporters 
were fearful that the whole operation 
was coming unstuck and that a delay 
in the convention—whether as a result 
of prolonged floor fights, paralyzing dis- 
orders outside the hall or anything else 
—could prove dangerous. The fact is 
that Humphrey has thus far failed to 
make much of an impression on the 
electorate or to demonstrate that he is 
his own man, not Lyndon Johnson’s. 

Of course, he has not been cam- 
paigning before the electorate. And as 
for delegates, they were clearly not con- 
vinced that the Vice President's rivals 
were more deserving of the nomination. 
Senator Eugene McCarthy's strategy 
was to force floor fights to stir up tor- 
pid delegates, but he was not optimistic 
about his chances. With characteristic 
detachment, he allowed: “I’m like the 
messenger who comes bearing the bad 
news. In the olden days they used to 
put him to death. I don’t think they'll 
go quite that far in Chicago.” Senator 
George McGovern, who went to Chi- 
cago claiming roughly 125 to 150 votes, 
hoped a deadlocked convention might 
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turn to him. But backing from many 
supporters of the late Robert F. Ken- 
nedy has not meant much in terms of 
delegate strength. 

Dismal Tidings. Despite his long lead 
for the nomination, Humphrey may en- 
ter the campaign as the distinct un- 
derdog. Nixon's high rating in the polls 
is part of the reason, and the Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia is likely to en- 
hance his appeal. Because Nixon still 
has the reputation of being a tough anti- 
Communist, he stands to benefit from 
Moscow's raw assertion of power. 

Humphrey's own showing has length- 
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HUMPHREY JOGGING WITH HIS DOCTOR 
The only weak part may be the climax. 


ened the odds against him. He has 
been beset by bad luck and bad judg- 
ment. On major issues, he seems to 
play both sides of the fence or simply 
straddle it. Last week he told one Chi- 
cago audience he would mobilize all 
the resources of the nation to maintain 
law and order, then told an interviewer 
less than an hour later: “You know 
and I know that law and order is es- 
sentially a local problem.” Having once 
dismissed the late Robert Kennedy's 
proposal of a role for the National Lib- 
eration Front in the Saigon govern- 
ment* as akin to putting “a fox in a 
chicken coop,” he said two weeks ago 
that he and Kennedy “came to have re- 
markably similar views on Viet Nam.” 
Four ex-Kennedy aides called the com- 
ment “false and misleading.” Some of 
Humphrey's oratory was embarrassingly 
banal. “Every American,” he intoned 
solemnly before a letter carriers’ con- 


* In February 1966, Kennedy urged that the 
N.L.F. be given “a share of power and re- 
sponsibility” in the South's government 


vention, “is at least entitled to have a 
postal address.” 

The Gallup poll bore dismal tidings. 
Where Richard Nixon led Humphrey 
by a scant 2% before his nomination 
as the G.O.P. presidential candidate, last 
week he had opened up a huge 16% 
margin, with 45% to Hubert’s 29%. 
Humphrey aides pointed out, correctly, 
that even Barry Goldwater's polled 
popularity spurted dramatically imme- 
diately after his nomination, from 21% 
to 36%. All the same, the findings 
gave Minnesota Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s supporters an opportunity to 
proclaim that the Vice President was 
“not electable.” 

In a sense, Humphrey's gravest prob- 
lem was Viet Nam. He had promised a 
white paper spelling out his views be- 
fore the convention. Then he learned 
that the President was seriously think- 
ing of suspending the bombing on the 
basis of assurances from Russia that 
Hanoi would follow up with recipro- 
cation of some sort. Humphrey held 
off detailing his position but hinted pri- 
vately that he would come out for a 
bombing halt. The Communist troops 
returned to the offensive in South Viet 
Nam, and the Russians, poised for their 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, apparently 
toughened their terms, Johnson's riposte 
was an angry speech before the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in Detroit. “This 
Administration,” he declared, “does not 
intend to move further until it has 
good reason to believe that the other 
side intends seriously to join with us in 
de-escalating.” The speech pulled the 
rug out from under Humphrey. 

Feisty Mood. Humphrey's _ rivals 
sought to capitalize on that weakness 
in a bruising struggle over the Viet 
Nam plank in the party platform. Mc- 
Carthy's supporters were in a feisty, un- 
compromising mood. They demanded a 
clause calling for an immediate bomb- 
ing halt and inclusion of the Viet Cong’s 
National Liberation Front in a coali- 
tion government even before elections 
were held. The Administration sought 
a more vaguely worded plank. As Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk put it, while 
testifying before the Platform Commit- 
tee in Washington, the party should de- 
scribe the overall U.S. objective as “an 
early but honorable peace that will en- 
able the free peoples of Asia to live to- 
gether in freedom.” 

Humphrey, whose position lies some- 
where between McCarthy's and the Ad- 
ministration’s, wound up saying noth- 
ing during the platform fight. But his 
aides sought to win acceptance of a 
moderate plank, along the lines of one 
carpentered by Theodore Sorensen, for- 
mer speechwriter for President John F. 
Kennedy. The effort failed, ironically, 
when two other former Kennedy men, 
representing the McCarthy and McGov- 
ern camps, forced Sorensen to agree to 
a more dovish statement than Hum- 
phrey was likely to approve. During a 
daylong hassle, Sorensen clashed re- 
peatedly with McCarthy Speechwriter 
Richard Goodwin and Pierre Salinger, 
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a McGovern aide. The result was a 
plank incorporating many ideas set forth 
by Ted Kennedy in the speech he gave 
last week at Worcester, Mass. It de- 
mands an immediate bombing halt 
(which the Administration opposes), a 
cutdown in offensive operations by the 
U.S. and a phased withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops; but it makes no mention 
of one of the most contentious issues 
a coalition government. Though a floor 
fight over the plank was virtually cer- 
tain, the doves’ hopes of winning it 
were all but destroyed by the tough 
mood of the delegates in the wake of 
Russia’s thrust into Czechoslovakia 
Said Rhode Island's Senator Claiborne 
Pell: “The triumph of the hawks of the 
Kremlin has strengthened the hawks in 
Chicago.” A Louis Harris poll showed 
that Americans opposed a_ unilateral 
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weeks after the Republican Platform 
Committee in Miami Beach had given 
him a similarly warm reception. 
Disputed Challenges. Humphrey's ri- 
vals, particularly McCarthy, did their 
best to turn the Credentials Committee 
hearings to their advantage. In Chi- 
cago's Conrad Hilton Hotel ballroom, 
a record 1,000 delegates from 14 states 
were challenged on grounds ranging 
from racial discrimination to improper 
selection procedures. McCarthy hoped 
to increase his delegate strength by pre 
venting hundreds of Humphrey sup 
porters from being seated and to set 
the stage for dramatic floor fights this 
week. His challenges to the Washington, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Texas, Michigan and Indiana units were 
rejected. Though the Mississippi del 


egation was left unseated on the ground 
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Plank with plenty of splinters. 


bombing halt, 61 to 24, and a coalition 
government, 52 to 27. 

Root Problems. Viet Nam overshad- 
owed hearings on the rest of the plat- 
form. Testimony was heard from some 
300 witnesses, including such disparate 
groups as the American Latvian Asso- 
ciation and the Citizens League Against 
the Sonic Boom. Though the 110-mem- 
ber Platform Committee was preparing 
to draft a stern “law-and-order” plank 
in hopes of neutralizing a_ similarly 
tough G.O.P. statement, Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark warned against al- 
lowing the phrase to become a slogan 
for repression. 

Most impressive of the witnesses was 
former Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary John Gardner, now chairman 
of the Urban Coalition. “If you are not 
filled with foreboding, you don’t un- 
derstand your time,” Gardner declared. 
He compared the leaders of the de- 
veloped nations to “old men bickering 
in a collapsing house,” ignoring “the 
root problems of this troubled world.” 
Despite his reproachful words, Gardner 
received a standing ovation—just three 
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of racial bias and replaced by a half- 
white, half-black group, the decision 
hardly amounted to a McCarthy vic 
tory. Humphrey also supported the 
insurgents, 

In a more bitterly disputed challenge, 
Georgia was ordered—and refused—to 
split its 43 convention votes between 
the regular delegations and a liberal, 
mostly pro-McCarthy slate, Georgia's 
Governor Lester Maddox, a declared 
candidate for the presidency, refused 
to accept the ruling and vowed to fight 
Ironically, Maddox is likely to wind up 
without a seat and, possibly, without a 
single vote for his candidacy. 

Fallen Standard. McCarthy’s object 
was to cast Humphrey as the heavy: a 
hawk on Viet Nam, a racist for not hav- 
ing agreed to the peremptory disac- 
creditation of several Southern dele 
gations, an autocrat when it came to 
seating arrangements and telephone al- 
locations. Humphrey's men, in fact, bent 
over backward to be equitable. 

The Vice President remained above 
the battle, letting it be known that he 
was devoting some time to his accept- 





He was also pondering a 
running mate. According to a private 
poll that he commissioned, only two 
Democrats would enhance Humphrey's 
popularity. One is McCarthy, but his 
often-abusive treatment of Humphrey 
in recent days all but ruled him out. 
The other is Teddy Kennedy, who 
would add at least 15% to Humphrey’s 
vote total. The figure might have been 
higher had the survey been conducted 
after Teddy's speech. However, Teddy 
described himself as one “who will not 
run for office this year,” and Hum 
phrey’s chances of persuading him to 
become his running mate 
mote at best 

Others on Humphrey's short list 
Maine Senator Edmund Muskie, Am- 
bassador to France Sargent Shriver, a 
Kennedy brother-in-law; New Jersey's 
Governor Richard Hughes; Oklahoma’s 
Senator Fred Harris; San 
Mayor Joseph Alioto. 

Rocking-Chair Candidate. McCar- 
thy’s supporters charged that the whole 
convention was being set up with Hum 
phrey’s needs in mind. But in reality it 
was Lyndon Johnson who was in con- 
trol, and he did not seem overly in- 
terested in rigging the convention for 
his Vice President. Each of the 5,611 
delegates and alternates received a free 
copy of To Heal and To Build, a col- 
lection of Johnson speeches. In an oth- 
erwise cogent keynote speech, Hawaii's 
Senator Danicl Inouye devoted para- 
graphs to the President’s accomplish- 
ments. A Japanese-American who lost 
his right arm fighting for the U.S. in 
Italy during World War II, Inouye was 
particularly attuned to the problems of 
another U.S. minority, the blacks, 
“whose aspirations have burst full- 
blown on us after more than 100 years 
of systematic racist deprivation,” Asked 
Inouye: “Is it any wonder that Negroes 
find it hard to wait another hundred 
years before they are accepted as full 
citizens in our free society?” 

Inouye’s peroration was a lavish trib- 
ute to the President that could sway 
the whole convention. McCarthy's cam- 
paign manager, Stephen Mitchell, a for- 
mer Democratic national chairman, 
helped feed speculation about a John- 
son draft when he declared: “It may 
be that Mr. Humphrey feels a strong 
presence behind him, a man on a white 
horse, a certain large ranch owner from 
Texas.” Delegates from both Tennessee 
and Texas fanned the rumors by urg- 
ing that Johnson be drafted, particularly 
in light of Czechoslovakia. 

The likelihood is small, and Johnson 
quipped at week's end; “I'm not a can- 
didate for anything except maybe a 
rocking chair.” But the fact that it was 
even being mentioned was a measure 
of the Democrats’ uneasy mood as they 
assembled in Chicago. Said McCarthy 
Aide Richard Goodwin: “This is the 
convention of the lemmings. Everybody 
is swimming Out to sea, screaming at 
each other—and Richard Nixon is sit- 
ting on the bank laughing.” 
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DALEY CITY UNDER SIEGE 


N the expressway leading to Chi- 
cago’s International Amphitheatre, 
workmen slapped a new coat of silver 
over the mud-spattered dividing rail 
On streets surrounding the hall—many 
of them barred to all but VIP vehicles— 
lampposts were painted kelly green 
Even fire hydrants were touched up by 
the painter's brush. Redwood fences, in 
a rainbow of pastels, hid junkyards and 
trash-strewn lots from the eyes of pass 
ing drivers and their passengers. 
However, no amount of cosmetics 
camouflaged breakdowns of the city’s 
essential services, Nor could paint and 
rhetoric mollify the acrid atmosphere 
of a city mobilized for combat. 
Afraid that antiwar demonstrators 
might paralyze the Democratic National 
Convention, Mayor Richard Daley, au- 
thor of last April's notorious shoot-to 
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CHICAGO'S DALEY 
No one talks about the main fear. 


kill edict, prepared for full-scale in 
surrection. “No one,” he vowed, “is 
going to take over the streets.” The en- 
tire police force, nearly 12,000 men, 
was ordered onto twelve-hour shifts; 
5,650 Illinois National Guardsmen were 
called up for possible reinforcement, 
and 5,000 more Guardsmen have been 
put on alert; 7,000 Army troops were 
preparing to move in, Logistical units 
were already in place. 

No Pictures, Please. Downtown in 
the Loop, cops were stationed on every 
corner and in the middle of every block 
Federal agents were assigned to the 
roof, main corridors, kitchen and ser 
vice areas of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
headquarters of the convention, where 
three candidates—Vice President Hum- 
phrey, Eugene McCarthy and Georgia's 

ester Maddox—and three of the del- 
egations were staying. Other agents were 
on round-the-clock duty outside the can- 
didates’ suites, checking passengers de- 
barking from elevators. The Sheraton- 
Blackstone across the street, where Sen 
ator George McGovern was billeted, 
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got equal protection. Press photogra- 
phers were warned not to shoot pic- 
tures through open windows lest they 
be mistaken for snipers 

The shabby old convention hall was 
turned into a bastion, secure from 
ground, air, and even subterranean at- 
tack. All entrances were sealed on the 
Halsted Street side of the building. 
Owners of buildings near by were or- 
dered to keep windows closed for the 
duration of the convention—a consider- 
able inconvenience in a Chicago August. 
Policemen with guns, walkie-talkies and 
binoculars were posted atop the amphi- 
theatre. Protected by barbed wire 
screens, National Guard jeeps looked as 
if they were heading for jungle combat. 

One unspoken fear was that black 
militants in dingy, high-rise public hous 
ing off the Dan Ryan Expressway might 
fire on delegates traveling to and from 
the hall, Two police helicopters pa- 
trolled the route. President Johnson, if 
he attends at all, will avoid this danger, 
zipping in and out by helicopter. As an 
added precaution, a dummy _ portico, 
modeled after the entrance to the White 
House, was erected in front of the am- 
phitheatre’s main door to block the aim 
of any rifleman. Even the airspace up to 
an altitude of 2,500 ft. above the con- 
vention site was banned to all traflic ex 
cept official planes and helicopters, 

Vomit on Joy. Inside, several hun- 
dred security men were assigned to min- 
gle with delegates and spectators while 
others stood vigil on catwalks over- 
secing the entire arena, There was even 
talk of putting men in subterranean ser 
vice areas. Employees of the amphi- 
theatre, the neighboring Stock Yard 
Inn and major hotels were all checked 
for security. Police from coast to coast 
were asked to inform the FBI as lead- 
ing protesters left for Chicago 

Following its tough line all the way, 
the city prohibited the Coalition for an 
Open Convention, the relatively tame 
stop-Humphrey group, from holding a 
rally at Soldier Field. It also refused 
to give the yippies permission to camp 
in Lincoln Park, and told demonstrators 
that they could march nowhere near 
the amphitheatre itself. Appeals of the 
bans were rejected by Federal District 
Judge William Lynch—Mayor Daley's 
former law partner 

All that did not deter demonstrators 
Led by the National Mobilization Com 
mittee to End the War in Viet Nam, 
the protesters planned a march of 100,- 
000 or more on the amphitheatre. A spe- 
cial 20-page convention issue of Rat, a 
New York underground newspaper, pre- 
scribed the minimal do-it-yourself dem- 
onstrator’s kit: Vaseline for the skin to 
protect against Chemical Mace, two 
pieces of canvas for sleeping in the 
parks, and at least $200 in bail money, 

One contingent was trained in Lin- 
coln Park to control crowds, administer 
first aid and break through police lines, 
Using a technique perfected by Jap- 








DEMONSTRATORS IN CHICAGO 
Karate chops if flowers and 


anese students, they locked arms and 
snake-danced around baseball  dia- 
monds, chanting “Wash-oi!” (a Japanese 
expression urging enthusiasm), They 
also practiced karate. “To remain pas 
sive in the face of escalating police bru- 
tality is foolish and degrading,” said 
David Baker, a Committee leader from 
Detroit, who was leading the practice. 
“The advice used to be that you should 
give police a flower and say ‘Hello, 
brother.” But it didn't stop the brutal- 
ity, and people continued to get hurt.” 
Allied in their opposition to the war, 
the demonstrators are still divided on 
goals and methods. Tom Hayden, who 
traveled to North Viet Nam last year 
to obtain the release of three U.S. pris- 
oners and who is now a chief orga- 
nizer of the mobilization committee, 
said that “we are coming to Chicago to 
vomit on the politics of joy, to expose 
the secret decisions, upset the nightclub 
orgies, and face the Democratic Party 





NATIONAL GUARD JEEP 
No camouflage for 
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PRACTICING SNAKE DANCE 
“Hello, brother” fail to move the cops. 


with its illegitimacy and criminality,” 
Members of Students for a Democratic 
Society, on the other hand, are only re 
luctantly joining the demonstrations 
Their purpose tn coming to Chicago ts 
to convert young McCarthyites to rad 
icalism when, as they believe is inevi- 
table, Hubert Humphrey is nominated. 

This Little Piggy. The yippies want 
merely to mock the system, During a 
five day “Festival of Life,” they plan 
to nominate a pig named Pigasus for 
President. The Chicago police depart- 
ment did not see much humor in the 
idea. The cops threw seven yippies and 
their candidate into a paddy wagon 
when they appeared in Civic Center 
Plaza. Pigasus was carted, squealing all 
the way, to the Humane Society 

Against this pacific array of dissi- 
dents, Daley's security forces seemed lu 
dicrously out of proportion. While no 
one in the mayor’s office talked openly, 
his main fear was the ever-present pos- 





WITH RIOT SCREENS 
the acrid atmosphere. 
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sibility of rioting in the ghettos. Chi- 
cago is the most segregated big city in 
the U.S., and Daley has been stub- 
bornly insensitive to the needs of the 
city’s blacks—who form nearly one 
third of his constituency. Some black 
militants claimed to be ready to retal- 
iate the first time police moved into 
black areas in force. “If there Is vi 
olence,” one, “it will be worse, 
much worse, than anything you've seen 

worse than Watts, Detroit or New 
ark. The brothers are ready.” 

Conceivably, the mayor's tactics have 
increased chances of violence. In an at- 
mosphere of tension, with hundreds of 
policemen drawn from regular beats, 
the ghettos on the -south and west will 
be ripe for riot. “Anything could hap 
pen,” says one worried city official who 
does not sympathize with Daley's or- 
ders. “The only thing that would sur 
prise me is if nothing happens.” 

Purgatory. Even if the protesters sud 
denly vanished, Chicago would still be 
a kind of purgatory for conventioneers 
this week. A week-old strike had 
stopped 75% of the city’s cabs, and 
drivers were threatening to walk out of 
city buses, Though a special agreement 
enabled 200 volunteer electricians to 
connect phones and television cables in 
the amphitheatre itself, a strike against 
Illinois Bell prevented candidates from 
setting up their own switchboards in 
hotel headquarters and balked plans by 
the networks to place live cameras at 
strategic spots around the city 

At the Conrad Hilton, which calls it- 
self the largest hotel in the world, there 
were only 75 lines to handle incoming 
calls for 3,000 guests. Even last week, 
when only a few delegates had reg- 
istered, calls were delayed 

A Strong Presence. For all its new 
paint and bunting—and the $500,000 
the city is spending to beautify the 
area around it—the amphitheatre is in 
adequate for a party convention. Built 
in seven hurried months in 1934, the 
main hall is far smaller than the con- 
vention center the Republicans had in 
Miami Beach (12,000 seats v. 18,000) 
Right next to the stockyards the odor 
can be overpowering. Two mountains 
of manure, 70 ft. wide and 10 ft. high, 
are only a few blocks away. Worried 
that flies might cluster around speak 
ers, creating an unfortunate picture of 
Dogpatch decay for home viewers, par- 
ty officials that before any 
speaker mounts the podium, he must 
be sprayed with a bug repellent 

It may take more than bug-spray or 
billy clubs to keep order in Chicago 
this week. Not since 1864, when the Re- 
publicans nominated Abraham Lincoln 
in the Southern-leaning city of Bal- 
timore—while federal cannon glared 
down from the highest point in town— 
has a national convention met in a city 
so nervously braced for disruption and 
violence. Even if the guns and _ heli- 
copters manage to keep the peace, it 
seems unlikely that the Democrats will 
lightly consider holding another con- 
vention in Daley City. 


said 


decreed 


THE COMPLEAT DELEGATE 


MBARKING for the Balaklava of 

the Chicago stockyards, the fore- 
sighted Democratic delegate would ide- 
ally—and intelligently—go equipped 
with: goggles (to protect the eyes from 
tear gas and Mace), cyclist’s crash hel- 
met (from billy clubs, bricks, etc.), flak 
jacket (from snipers), Vaseline (from 
Mace), Mace (from rioters), washcloth 
(from tear gas), bug bomb (to kill the 
flies that infest the amphitheatre from 
nearby stockyard dunghills), folding bi- 
cycle (there is a cab strike), roller skates 
(carpet tacks scattered on the streets by 
the demonstrators may decommission 
the bike), wire cutters (in case delegate 
is trapped inside the amphitheatre, or 
outside because of pickpocketed cre- 
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dentials), all-purpose bail-bond credit 
card (if arrested), air mattress (in event 
of prolonged incarceration or inability 
to return to hotel because of  trans- 
portation problems), bottled water 
(should yippies manage to turn on the 
Chicago water supply with a lacing of 
LSD or other hallucinogens), canned ra- 
tions (one rumor has suggested that 
food in the hostelries where delegates 
are staying would be garnished with 
ground glass), ham radio (no phone ser- 
vice), walkie-talkie (if radio fails), chry- 
santhemums (for flower power if cor- 
nered by militant hippies), first-aid kit, 
gross of aspirin, and finally, a passe-par- 
tout, collectively endorsed by A.D.A., 
Y.LP., the Geneva Conference, Mayor 
Daley, the Black Panthers and Inter- 
pol, certifying that the bearer is an ac 


credited seeker of peace, racial har- 
mony, revolution, law and order and 
legalized pot 
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OKLAHOMA 


Lament of the Senior Sooner 

Every successful Senator and Rep- 
resentative faces the Potomac paradox 
seniority breeds power and prestige, but 
its responsibilities can also alienate an 
incumbent from the voters back home 
So far this vear, grass-roots revolts have 
shelved Senators Frank Lausche of 
Ohio and Thomas Kuchel of Califor- 
nia. Now a similar syndrome threatens 
Oklahoma Senator Mike Monroney, 66, 
a 30-year Capitol Hill veteran and his 
state's senior member of Congress 

Six terms in the House and three tn 
the Senate have made Monroney a fix- 
ture, but one not really plugged into 
the sockets of power. A populist liberal 
of impeccable reputation, Monroney has 
chosen to be an expert rather than a 


force. His efforts to reorganize Con- 


carried the state for Richard Nixon in 
1960 and himself in 1962. A Marine 
veteran of Iwo Jima who does not drink, 
smoke or swear, he delighted the back- 
woods by scorning a “monkey suit” at 
his inauguration. As Oklahoma's first 
G.O.P. Governor, Bellmon proved so 
popular that in 1966 he was able to 
pull in a Republican successor, Crov- 
ernor Dewey Bartlett, a Princeton-ed- 
ucated, Roman Catholic Tulsan in a 
traditionally rural-oriented, Protestant 
state, Democratic hegemony has been 
shattered, and now Bellmon ts after 
Monroney’s Senate seat 

Neither sets the hustings afire. Bell- 
mon runs as a folksy, somewhat hawk 
ish conservative. Monroney cogently de- 
fends Administration policies on the 
war, farm problems, gun control and 
the cities, but in a colorless style that 
tends to tune out his audiences. While 





MONRONEY (AT MICROPHONE) DEBATING BELLMON 
A fixture, but not really plugged into the sockets of power. 


gress have largely gone by the board. 
He is chairman of the Senate’s Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee and 
is known as “Mr. Aviation” because of 
his continued—and unheeded—warn- 
ings about America’s crowded sky. In- 
telligent and hard-working, he is the 
quiet antithesis of Oklahoma's flamboy- 
ant king of the Senate, the late Bob 
Kerr. Yet back in the Sooner State, it 
was Kerr who took the stump to save 
Monroney’s 1962 re-election bid. Now 
Kerr is gone, and his legacy of federal 
largesse haunts Monroney, who gets lit- 
Ue credit for the dams, defense in 
stallations and grants that he has helped 
to sprinkle around the state 

End of Hegemony. From the dry 
Western wheatfields has Come a potent 
Republican challenger, former Gover- 
nor Henry Bellmon, 46, a well-to-do Bil- 
lings rancher who acts like a hayseed 
but in fact is the shrewdest political op 
erator in the state. Bellmon built a vi- 
able G.O.P. in Democratic Oklahoma, 
overcame a 4-to-! registration gap, and 
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both men are uncommonly shy for poli- 
ticians, Bellmon drives himself through 
a saturation-handshaking pace. His key 
tack is the charge that Monroney has 
lost touch with the red-dirt prairies and 
hills of home 

The Harris Factor. Monroney and 
his wife this month moved back to Okla 
homa City for the campaign, but have 
found his organization in tatters, Since 
then, Democrats have coalesced to help 
Tom Finney, a former Eugene Mc- 
Carthy aide, arrived to reorganize the 
campaign. Junior Senator Fred Harris, 
a Hubert Humphrey licutenant, became 
co-chairman. There is even a newly 
formed “Minis for Monroney” to com 
bat the “Bellmon Belles.” Yet the latest 
polls show that Monroney has slipped 
behind Bellmon by as much as 6% 
No Republican ever rates a shoo-in 
role in Oklahoma. However, unless Har 
ris goes on the national ticket and some- 
how sweeps the state, Monroney may 
get to know Oklahoma much better 
after the November election 





WHAT A YEAR! 


YOME. historians, remarked Arnold 
W Toynbee, hold the view that his- 
tory “is just one damned thing after an- 
other.” Himself a believer in orderly 
historical patterns, Toynbee disapproved 
of such an outlook. But 1968 seems 
bent on supporting what he called the 
“antinomian”™ 

One damned thing after another, tn- 
deed; also one tragic, surprising and per 
plexing thing after another. During the 
first eight months of 1968, events have 
moved at the pace of an avant-garde 
movie edited by a mad cutter. The 


view. 


alarms, the assassinations, the political 
reversals and the extremist cries have 
been so overwhelming that even last 
week's Czechoslovak tragedy may seem 
like only one more episode by Christ- 
mas. The common reaction is “What a 
year!”, followed quickly by “What 
next?” Was there ever a year that could 
match this one for continued shocks, 
for a sense that “things fall apart, the 
center cannot hold’? 


Murder and Malevolence 

Of course. Some of the shock feel 
ing is caused by a kind of historical pro 
vincialism: one often tends to feel that 
one’s own time, one’s particular mo- 
ment, is the worst, the most significant 
ever. Historians are cooler about it. 
With cosmic detachment, they insist that 
the only crucial years are those pro- 
viding great turning points in human af- 
fairs. For all its banner headlines, 1968 
does not begin to compare with, say, 
1848. when seismic revolutions cracked 
the old European order in the Austrian 
Empire, France, Germany, Italy, Den- 
mark and The Netherlands. To date, 
the 20th century's most fateful year 
was 1914, when the West plunged into 
what Winston Churchill called “another 
Thirty Years’ War.” That semiperma- 
nent conflict spanned such events as 
the Russian Revolution (1917), the Wall 
Street crash (1929), the rise of Nazism 
and the New Deal (1933). Indeed, 1968 
should hardly unnerve those who recall 
1939 and its sickening slide into World 
War Il—or the incredible kaleidoscope 
of 1945, which alone produced the de- 
feat of Germany, Italy and Japan, the 
first atomic bombs and the United Na- 
tions, plus the deaths of Hitler, Mus- 
solini and Roosevelt. And what sub- 
sequent year really compares with Cold- 
war 1948, when the Russians block- 
aded Berlin, took over Czechoslovakia 
(the first time), and bolted the Iron Cur 
tain across Europe? 


* A word derived from the Greek anti and 
nomos, meaning “against law,” and notably ap- 
plied to the belief that Christians are saved 
by faith and not by works, The word now gen- 
erally connotes freedom from law 
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Even so, Americans have never be- 
fore undergone so many sustained sur- 
prises both at home and abroad as they 


have in the past year. Last summer 
Israel smashed the Arabs, Red China 
exploded its first H-bomb, Johnson 


met Kosygin in New Jersey, the Boliv- 
ians killed Che Guevara, the Nigerian 
civil war began destroying Black Afri- 
ca’s most promising nation, and Negro 
rioters ran wild in Detroit and Newark. 
Last fall Britain devalued the pound, 
the gold crisis agitated the world—and 
so did the first human-heart transplant. 
All this merely prefaced a new year 
which put in question most of the as- 
sumptions on which the U.S. based its 
foreign power as well as its domestic 
politics and peace. In January came 
the first seizure of a U.S. warship on 
the high seas in more than 150 years 
not by some great naval nation but by 
North Korea, which escaped unscathed. 
North Viet Nam launched the Ter offen- 
sive, stunning Saigon and temporarily 
capturing Hué. By February, George 
Romney was an ex-presidential candi- 
date, while Nelson Rockefeller played 
Hamlet, thus opening the way for Rich 
ard Nixon, the perennial loser, whose 
chances had been so widely written off 
Whoever expected a Senator with a 
professorial past, who sometimes bored 
his audiences, to defy the President 
and win the New Hampshire primary? 
Not Robert Kennedy, who, as ev- 
eryone had pointed out, would wait 
four more years—but then rushed into 
the race after McCarthy's victory. Not 
Lyndon Johnson, who, as practically ev- 
eryone had’ been betting, would run 
again—but who then announced his ab- 
dication and partial de-escalation in Viet 
Nam. (Everyone had learned to expect 
such sudden surprises from 1968, and 
from L.B.J., that till the last moment 
there was doubt if he really meant it.) 
Suddenly, death began stalking the 
nation’s most creative leaders. Sudden- 
ly, faceless men sought fame by mag- 
nicide, the killing of someone big. In 
April the murder of Martin Luther King 
ignited Negro riots in 125 cities that 
killed 46 people, injured 2,600, and re- 
quired 55,000 troops to restore order 
In June came the second Kennedy as- 
sassination, an unbelievable replay of 
the first, including a blind-chance kill- 
cr, a meaningless motive, and national 
grief for a dramatic young leader cut 
down at the threshold of his powers 
Meantime, assorted student protests 
roiled Belgium, Britain, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, Mexico, Poland, Spain and 
West Germany. Out went the U.S. tra- 
dition of universities policing adoles- 
cents in loco parentis. At Columbia, 
student rebels captured the campus, de- 
stroyed a tottering adult empire (last 
week President Grayson Kirk resigned), 
and inspired more demonstrations in 
France, where once-passive students 
turned anarchist and incited a nation- 
wide general strike that nearly toppled 
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Charles de Gaulle from power. Though 
a nervous majority later gave De Gaule 
more power than ever, his government 
may soon soothe the students with wide- 
spread educational reforms. 

The rush of action seemed headlong 
and haphazard, but there was a ra 
tionale behind it. Everywhere, a vast 
yearning for new freedoms and ful- 
fillments is sweeping Communist, cap- 
italist and ex-colonial nations alike. In- 
spired by mass communications, tutored 
by the pioneering young, millions want 
more—and feel more frustrated when 
affluence, equality and education are 
too slowly achieved. In this heated sit- 
uation, old institutions are too often ar- 
chaic and unresponsive to change. In- 
stead of plunging forward with history, 
the Kremlin fears the Czech disease of 
freedom. The Vatican is impelled to 
ban the pill. Congress rejects effective 
gun regulation, Whatever the issue or 
nation, something loosely called the “es- 
tablishment” resists aspiration and in 
novation. The global result is growing 
impatience with old political processes: 
a desire for direct action is inflaming 
minds and causing almost daily clashes 
that defy law and logic 

Until recently, the U.S. had a bound- 
less faith in steady progress, a growing 
sense of social justice, a belief that fed 
eral cash would solve the nation’s re- 
maining problems. Yet a decade that 
began with a quest for moral grandeur 
has bogged down in the effort to keep 
society from exploding. Gone is the 
idea that a big power can safely fight a 
limited war against a small power. In- 
stead, North Viet Nam forced the U.S 
to spend $85 billion and lose moral pres- 
tige in much of the world. At home, 
vast New Dealish programs have failed 
to cure poverty; civil rights legislation 
has left Negroes more frustrated than 
ever. For all the U.S.'s faith in uni 
versal higher education, many of the na- 
tion’s brightest youths have rebelled 
against mass schooling that seems to ig- 
nore their burning questions: What is 
the good life, the nature of justice, the 
remedy for society's evils? 


Big News and Little Solutions 

As 1968 began, some of the most ide- 
alistic students set an example for their 
elders by avidly secking reform through 
the political process. What they found 
instead was a seeming national swerve 
toward conservatism. The young, the 
poor, blacks and antiwar dissenters had 
profoundly affected government—some- 
thing they once felt powerless to do, 
But then came a counterreaction of 
other Americans who feel threatened 
by change and civil disorders, to say 
nothing of youth’s drug culture and 
new sexual freedom. As if to further dis- 
illusion youth, the No. 1 domestic po- 
litical issue may well be “law and order” 
rather than social justice. 

Unfortunately, all this promises more 
crises and convulsions in 1968. The con- 
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fusion tends to confirm extremist no- 
tions that U.S. institutions are mor- 
ibund, that the only solution is to up- 
root society and start afresh. Only the 
fatuous deny that too many courts, leg- 
islatures, federal agencies and univer- 
sities have grown unmindful of their 
duty to liberate rather than constrict. 
Yet in advanced countries, institutions 
cannot be eliminated; the infinitely com- 
plex problems of crime or poverty re- 
quire organized experts. There is no 
Gordian knot waiting to be slashed. To 
yearn for apocalypse and reject the real 
task—to reform failing institutions—is 
simply to sabotage one of the world’s 
few self-governing societies. 

The trouble is that most of what 
needs to get done in the U.S. is pretty 
boring stuff—things like modernizing 


KENNEDY CAMPAIGNING IN CALIFORNIA 
What next? 


taxes, zoning, building codes and local 
governments. Yet neglect of such mat- 
ters is what promotes the wrong kind 
of change. Most of the historians’ turn- 
ing-point years involve wars and rev- 
olutions, not peaceful change. Clearly, 
1968 is already a year for the history 
books; if it becomes a really major 
entry, the reason will be that Amer 
icans failed to solve too many of the 
minor problems that eventually cause 
major explosions. In that sense, today’s 
blaring headlines convey a warning: the 
big news is what isn’t being done in a 
thousand little ways. 

Americans have really always known 
this. There are various ways of looking 
at history: as fate, as chance, as an op- 
ponent to be outwitted or a force from 
which to hide. Americans treat it, at 
least in part, as a problem to be mas- 
tered. Call it pride or pragmatism, on 
this fundamental belief the U.S. was 
founded and still stands—that men need 
not be victims. 
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THE WORLD 








“RUSSIANS GO HOME!” 


T had been a lilting summer day 

throughout Eastern Europe. In_ the 
cool of a starry evening in the Czecho 
slovak capital of Prague, vast Wences- 
las Square was alive with couples stroll- 
ing arm in arm, tourists and Czecho- 
slovaks bustling homeward. Then, just 
before midnight, telephones began to 
jangle as friends and relatives living in 
border towns frantically put in calls to 
the capital. The alert was spread by 
taxi drivers and owners of private cars, 
who raced through the medieval streets 
with their horns wailing warning, Soon 
the roar of jet engines reverberated 
through the night skies; Russian planes 
were flying ominously low. At 1:10 a.m., 
Radio Prague interrupted a program of 
music to confirm the worst: “Yesterday, 
on August 20, about 11 p.m., troops of 
the Soviet Union, the Polish People’s 
Republic and the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, the German Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the Bulgarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic crossed the frontiers of 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic.” 

Striking with stunning speed and sur- 
prise, some 200,000 soldiers of the five 
Warsaw Pact countries punched across 
the Czechoslovak border to snuff out 
the eight-month-old experiment by Al- 
exander Dubéek’s regime in humanizing 
Communism, Russian and East German 
units smashed southward from East 
Germany. Forces thrusting from the 


Ukraine rolled across from the east. Pol- 
ish and Russian troops quickly seized 
the industrial city of Ostrava in north- 
ern Czechoslovakia. Some 250 Soviet 
1-54 tanks raced from Hungary into 
the Slovak capital of Bratislava. They 
hit the city at an awesome tank speed 
of 35 m.p.h., their smoking treads 
churning up the asphalt as they knocked 
down lampposts, street signs, even au- 
tomobiles that stood in their way 

Prague was assaulted first from the 
air, as giant Tupolev transports, cov 
ered by MIG jet fighters, began landing 
every minute at Ruzyné airport. The 
first passengers were the elite paramil 
itary units of the KBG, the Soviet se- 
cret police, whose mission was to se 
cure the capital's airfields, railroad sta 
tions, cable offices and broadcast cen- 
ters. It was perhaps at Ruzyné that the 
first sign of Czechoslovakia’s remark- 
able campaign of passive resistance ap- 
peared. The airport officials refused to 
supply the Soviet planes with fuel. At 
nearby Pardubice airport, the Russians 
had to set up their own control tower 
after Czechoslovak air force officers re- 
fused to guide the arriving armada down 
to the landing strip. Forbidden by the 
Dubéek government to shoot back at 
the overwhelming force of invaders, the 
Czechoslovaks, from high army officers 
down to shoeshine boys, quickly es- 
tablished a principle and stuck to it 





DEFIANT STUDENT WAVING FLAG ATOP RUSSIAN TANK 
As the invaders discovered to their discomfiture, the Czechs were not impressed, 
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through the days that followed: any- 
thing that the Warsaw Pact intruders 
wanted done they must do themselves. 
With few exceptions, the invaders found 
no collaborators 

New Business. As Moscow undoubt 
edly knew, Dubéck’s Presidium was as- 
sembled in the yellow stucco headquar- 
ters of the Communist Central Com 
mittee at the very moment the invasion 
began. It met regularly on Tuesday eve- 
nings, a circumstance that saved the So 
viets the trouble of tracking the Czecho- 
slovak leaders to their homes to arrest 
them. On the agenda of the session 
was the special party congress due to 
be held on Sept. 9, at which Dubéek 
and his colleagues dedicated to reform 
and liberalization intended to oust the 
last of the hard-core conservatives on 
the Central Committee, among them 
Presidium Members Alois Indra, Dra- 
homir Kolder and Vasil Bilak. Kolder 
and Indra brought to the session a mem- 
orandum stating that the party was los- 
ing control of the country and that 
something had to be done. Dubéek’s ma- 
jority on the Presidium rejected it. 

There was pressing new business as 
well, The Kremlin, after a two-week 
truce following the reformers’ triumph 
at the Cierna summit with the Soviet 
Politburo, was talking tough again. An 
editorial in Pravda two days before 
had accused the Czechoslovaks of “or- 
ganized persecution” of  pro-Soviet 
workers and renewed the Kremlin com- 
plaint that Prague was failing to con- 
trol anti-Communist “reactionary” 
forces in the country. Also, Dubéek 
had just received a letter from Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev warning 
that he had not lived up to his agree- 
ments at Cierna. In the midst of the dis- 
cussion, a Czechoslovak military officer 
telephoned the news that the Soviets 


had invaded. Premier Oldfich Cernik 
took the call. “This is impossible,” he 
said. When Defense Minister Martin 


Dzur in a second call insisted that it 
was all too possible, Cernik hung up 
with a hoarse cry: “Treason, betrayal!” 

“How could they do this to me?” 
asked a dazed Dubéek. “I have served 
the cause of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism all of my life.” Only Indra, 
Kolder and Bilak seemed unsurprised 
by the invasion, raising the suspicion 
that it was they who had provided Mos 
with the slim pretext for the in 
That pretext, as described by 
Tass, was “that party and government 
leaders” of Czechoslovakia “have asked 
the Soviet Union and other allied states 
to render the fraternal Czechoslovak 
people urgent assistance, including as- 
sistance with armed forces.” 

Bilak, in fact, admitted as much and, 
along with Kolder, urged the Presid 


cow 
vasion 


jum to cooperate with the Russians 
But the reformers were adamant. Na- 
tional Assembly President Josef 


Smrkovsky hastened off to convene an 
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emergency session. He was arrested 
there, but the Assembly continued to 
meet throughout the week, with 169 of 
its 300 Deputies in defiant session. Cer- 
nik left to rally the government, and 
was taken into custody at his office. 
Dubéek refused to try to escape and, 
with other Presidium members, waited 
for the Russian troops to ring the build- 





ing: he was seized by 15 Soviet of- 
ficers and plainclothesmen_ in_ his 
office. 


Vise of Power. It was morning be- 
fore most Czechoslovaks came face to 
face with the reality of the invasion, 
and by then tanks were lumbering 
through the streets of Prague and the 
entire country lay in the vise of Soviet 
power. The occupation force was large- 
ly in place: twelve Russian mechanized 
divisions, one division of troops from 
Poland and one from East Germany, 
along with token units from Hungary 
and a few from Bulgaria that had been 
brought in ships to Russia across the 
Black Sea. The Germans were pru- 
dently kept out of sight in the coun- 
tryside, because Czechoslovaks remem- 
ber all too vengefully the last visit by 
German troops in 1939 

The long guns of tanks swiveled from 
side to side in the baroque alleyways 
of Prague. The Russians surrounded 
the presidential palace on Hradéany 
Hill, planted artillery on the heights of 
Letna Hill, where a mammoth statue 
of Stalin once overlooked the city. In 
Old Town Square, they even placed 
Six antiaircraft guns by the Jan Hus 
monument, the symbol of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s historic quest for liberty. Ev- 
erywhere, paratroops in purple berets 
stood guard alongside tank crews in 
full battle dress, cradling automatic ri- 
fles in their laps. In swiftness of exe- 
cution, the invasion had been a model 
military operation. But the occupation 
was soon to prove quite another matter 
in ways that the Soviets had not fore- 
seen, The Czechoslovaks, as the invad 
ers discovered to their discomfiture, 
were simply not impressed 

On the first day of the occupation, 
Czechoslovak crowds surged around the 
alien tankers and sentries and virtually 
smothered them in fraternal attentions 
As the tanks moved down Wenceslas 
Square, youths marched to their front 
and rear, shouting in chorus, “Long 
live Dubéek! Russians go home!” The 
statue of King Wenceslas was covered 
with waving the red, white and 
blue Czechoslovak flag. Atop the king's 
head, they erected posters proclaiming 
HURRAH, DUBCEK and U.S.S.R., GO 
HOME. WE ARE A FREE NATION, 

Whenever the tanks stopped, the in- 
terrogations began—surely some of his 
tory’s most curious confrontations be 
tween conqueror and conquered 
Hounded by questions, many of the 
Russians—some of whom were 
no older than 18—looked nervous and 
stared blankly into the distance to avoid 
further embarrassment. A_ few told 
crowds in the street that they were in 
Czechoslovakia to protect the people 





boys 


youths 
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from “counterrevolution” or the “re- 
actionaries” in West Germany. But 
many had little notion of their mission 
and were apologetic. “We are only fol- 
lowing orders,” a youthful paratrooper 
said to an irate questioner in Prague 
“We have our orders. Surely you, too, 


were once a soldier and know what it 


means. The political decisions are not 
our affair.” 
Then, Time Correspondents Peter 


Forbath and Friedel Ungeheuer report 
ed from Prague, the Czechoslovaks’ 
mood began to change. Mobs of youths 
mounted squat tanks, forcing their crews 
to disappear inside the hatch. Like el- 
ephant trunks swatting at flies, their 
gun turrets swung around eerily tn an 
effort to knock off the screaming, chant 
ing Czechoslovaks, who also bombarded 
the tanks with bricks, painted their 
flanks with swastikas, and dumped gar- 
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bage on their hot engine covers to cre- 
stench, Daring youths in Prague 
and Bratislava even charged the tanks 
and set a few afire with flaming pieces 
of carpet and bottles of gasoline. In re 
sponse, the tanks chased the youths 
into alleys and side streets with volleys 
of machine-gun fire. One tank retali 
ated by blasting away at the facade of 
the National Museum in Prague 
Soaked in Blood. Though the Rus 
sians had obviously been ordered to 
shoot only if seriously provoked, they 
had also been told not to brook any se- 
rious Challenge to their authority in the 
streets. In Brno, an industrial city in 
Moravia, Soviet troops opened fire on 
worker and killed him. In 
Prague, a Soviet tank blasted a truck- 
load of workers with machine-gun fire, 
blowing off the head of one and killing 
three others. A middle-aged man and 
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his wife carrying a Czechoslovak flag 
jumped a Soviet paratrooper near the 
Central Committee building in Prague 
Another paratrooper quickly turned and 
shot the man to death; his blood soaked 
the flag, which was later passed among 
crowds of street protesters as a symbol 
of Russian brutality and Czechoslovak 
heroism 

The only pitched battle in the first 
hours of occupation occurred when 
Russian troops tried to invest the of- 
fices of Radio Prague. About 40 staff 
members were barricaded inside, and 
snipers fired from the perches in and 
around the building. Three municipal 
bus drivers placed their vehicles at the 
corner of Italian and Vinohradska 
streets, near the Radio Prague building, 
as barriers to keep Soviet tanks from 
getting near the building. Street crowds 
watching the “battle managed to drag 
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RIDING THROUGH PRAGUE IN SUPPORT OF DUBCEK 
With swastikas for the tanks and garbage on their engines. 


two giant steel derricks in the path of 
the tanks as well. Youths lobbed Mol- 
ystov cocktails at the armor stalled along 
the street 

Finally, the tanks clanked over the 
crunching them out of the 
way and moving within short range of 
the building. Paratroops darted inside 
and the battle over The station, 
which had been calling for support of 
the legal government, signed off by play- 
ing the national anthem, but came back 
on the air a short while later, trans 
mitting from a studio, Flames 
poured not only from the Radio Prague 
office but from other buildings 
along Vinohradska. In a scene recalling 
fiercer battles in the streets of Buda- 
pest in 1956, a Russian tank and two ar- 
mored ammunition carriers burned in 
the streets 

Throughout the country, black flags 
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of mourning appeared on buildings, stat 
ues and monuments. On walls, barn 
doors, highway signs, car and store win- 
dows, the Czechoslovaks tacked up post- 
ers and chalked messages demanding 
in all the languages of the Warsaw 
Pact that the invaders go home. One 
message scrawled on a wall in Prague 
read: “Lenin, wake up. Brezhnev has 
gone mad!” Said another: “Hungarians, 
go home. Have you not had enough of 
these things?” Wenceslas Square turned 
into a fleet of Czechoslovak flags bob 
bing on a sea of demonstrators, who 
shouted in the direction of the 20 tanks 
parked among them: “Russian murder 
ers, go home!” 

Thousands of foreign tourists were 
caught in Czechoslovakia when the Rus 
sians came. Among them were 4,000 ge 
ologists attending the International Geo- 
logical Congress. The Russian delegates 
were sO embarrassed by the invasion 
that they removed their name tags. The 
U.S. embassy hired 20 buses to help 
transport some 1,500 stranded Amer 
icans, including onetime Film Star Shir 
ley Temple Black and TV Actor Rob- 
ert (U.N.C.L.E.) Vaughn, to West Ger- 
many and Austria. Tourists streamed 
out of the country in their cars, often 
driving past menacing Soviet tanks 
parked at lonely countryside junctions 
with their guns pointed at the road 
The Czechoslovaks at first begged the 
tourists to stay and aid them in their 
struggle, then put them to work car 
rying out mail for relatives abroad and 
film to show the world what was hap- 
pening. As the tourists left the country, 
Czechoslovak frontier guards urged 
them to mobilize opinion against the 
Russians when they got home. Mean 
while, many Czechoslovaks on vacation 
hurried home to join the struggle 

Stronger than Tanks. That struggle 
grew more and more coordinated—and 
cunning—as the Czechoslovaks mobi 
lized all their resources to baffle, sty 
mie and frustrate their occupiers. The 
campaign was directed and inspired by 
radio stations that continued to operate 
secretly throughout the country—re 
portedly with transmitters provided by 
the Czechoslovak army—after the Rus 
sians had shut down the regular gov 
ernment transmitters. “We have no 
weapons, but our contempt ts stronger 
than tanks,” proclaimed one such sta- 
tion near Bratislava. The station sug 
gested that its listeners “switch around 
street signs, take house numbers from 
the doors, remove nameplates from pub 
lic buildings and, when a Soviet sol- 
dier asks you something, say that you 
don't understand Russian.” 

The people did just that. They moved 
so many road signs and town markers 
in order to misdirect Soviet troops that 
it was impossible for a stranger to find 
his way without constantly consulting a 
map. They also switched number and 
name signs on houses and apartments 
so that Soviet security police could not 
find Czechoslovaks whom they sought 
to arrest. (The Czechoslovak Interior 
Ministry had already refused to make 
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Perched atop a tank in Prague, young 
Soviet soldiers, assault rifles in their laps, 


Soviet tank points its 100-mm. can- 
non toward blazing overturned bus 











talk with a crowd of Czechoslovaks, 
most of whom speak some Russian. 


in Prague’s Vinohradska Street, which 
leads to Wenceslas Square. 
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Young Czechoslovaks blocked the path of Soviet tanks in seek to put out a blaze that probably was started in a build- 
Prague by overturning buses. In the background, fire fighters ing when Soviets fired with cannon on snipers 





Invading Red Army 154 tanks are met close range as they drive into Bratis- 
by defiant stares and rocks thrown at lava, the capital of Slovakia 
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any arrests.) “You know where you 
live.” said a free radio. “There's no 
need for the rascals to know.’ When So 
viet officers asked residents of Brati- 
slava where the clandestine radio sta- 
tion was, they were sent in every di- 
rection but the right one. Railway work 
ers and local militiamen in eastern 
Slovakia reportedly tried every method 
to prevent the arrival of a train with 
electronic equipment that would enable 
the Russians to locate and jam the se- 
cret radio transmitters. 

Hidden in Ambulances. Indeed, it 
began to look as though the whole re- 
sistance effort had been well plotted by 
the government before the invasion. 
Clearly, people were not operating sole- 
ly on their own initiative, The studios 
and equipment for the secret stations 
must have been set up in advance, and 
scores of journalists and technicians had 
been briefed on what to do and where 
to go. The clandestine printing presses 
had also been primed. Taxi drivers were 
soon distributing a ten-point leaflet of 
instructions that said 

“1) Until our leaders are released, go 
into passive resistance and go on strike 
if necessary. 2) Do not collaborate with 
the forces of occupation. 3) Talk to 
the soldiers in Russian [to persuade 
them of the Czech point of view], ex- 
plain, paint slogans, print leaflets, 4) If 
threatened, claim that you do not un- 
derstand Russian or any other language 
5) If pressed, play the fool. 6) Support 
free TV and radio stations. 7) Try to 
prevent Russian propaganda and jam 
their stations, 8) Support all our pro 
gressive leaders. 9) Expose collaborators 
and those that are weak in character 
10) Prepare yourself to take further 
steps should the occupation not come 
to an end,” 

So resourceful were the Czechoslo- 
vaks that they held a conference that 
was one of the irritants leading to the in 
vasion right under the Russians’ nose 
With Russian troops everywhere in and 
around Prague, the special party con 
gress that had been set tor Sept. 9 con- 
vened in the CKD machine-tool factory 
in a Prague suburb. More than 1,200 
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BILAK 
Difficult to create even a modicum of government. 
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DUBCEK & SMRKOVSKY AT TITO FAREWELL 
Passive resistance was the command. 


out of the 1,500 delegates elected last 
July to attend the congress managed to 
reach the secret meeting place. Many 
were smuggled inside dressed in blue 
overalls and carrying fake identity 
cards; a few with familiar faces were 
brought to the plant hidden in factory 
ambulances. They promptly elected not 
only a liberalized Central Committee 
but a new party Presidium—minus such 
hard-liners as Kolder and Indra. Dub- 
éek, who was in Russian custody, was 
again named party chief by the del- 
egates, who also issued a declaration de- 
manding that the Soviet armies leave 
the country and threatening a gencral 
strike on Friday if they did not 
After the clandestine radio network 
broadcast the declaration, virtually the 
entire nation stopped work for one hour 
at noon the next day. Many joined 
in solemn demonstrations. About 60 
youths linked arms and walked through 
Wenceslas Square in Prague, asking the 
crowds to leave the square to the tanks 
A deadly hush fell over the square as 
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the people drifted away, clearly un- 
nerving the Russians. Then the city sud- 
denly exploded in noise as drivers in 
cars leaned on their horns, factory whis 
tles sounded and church bells rang. 
Soviet Viceroy. Meanwhile the So- 
viet ambassador to Prague, Stepan 
Chervonenko, acting like a Soviet vice- 
roy, feverishly tried to put together a 
workable government. The Russians im- 


posed a 10 p.m.-to-5 a.m. curfew in 
the streets, tore down inflammatory 
posters, and issued stern warnings 


against provocations, They also set up 
their own newspaper and a radio sta 
tion called Radio Vitava, which could 
hardly compete with the free stations 
Russian security men began arresting 
liberal intellectuals who had caused cha- 
grin in the Kremlin. Among those held 
under house arrest was Ladislav Mnaé- 
ko, author of the novel The Taste of 
Power, who was locked up, along with 
the editors of Svobodné Slovo in the 
newspaper's office in Prague. 

Back in Moscow, the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine, slow in starting, had 
finally begun cranking out excuses for 
the military action. In a 13,000-word ed- 
itorial, Pravda offered detailed criticism 
of the behavior of the leading Prague 
progressives, describing Dubéek as a 
“betrayer of Communist ideals.” Pravda 
was particularly severe in condemning 
the plans for a party purge; it spoke of 
“an atmosphere of real pogrom and 
moral execution.” After the takeover, 
Tass even claimed that the secret party 
congress in Prague was a reactionary at- 
tempt to take over the government—a 
feat that was hardly possible while So- 
viet tanks were in the streets. To prevent 
the real story from reaching their own 
people, the Russians began to jam the 
Voice of America broadcasts for the 
first time in five years 

Reassuring Words. While the So- 
viets were trying to create at least a 
modicum of government over the re- 
calcitrant Czechoslovaks, the destiny of 
the nation’s reformist vision of Com- 
munism being debated behind 
closed doors in both Prague and Mos- 
cow. Dubéek and Cernik were flown 
off to Moscow in a Soviet military jet. 
The Czechoslovaks at first broadcast re- 
ports that Dubéek had been killed, but 
that was cleared up in one of the many 
weird, almost unreal vignettes of the 
week, Dubéek’s mother marched in to 
see the local Soviet commander in Bra- 
tislava, demanding to know what the 
Russians had done with her son. Slight- 
ly dumfounded, the Russian officer told 
her: “We are negotiating with him.” 

The Russians were negotiating 
in Prague with President Ludvik Svo- 
boda, who as head of state could pro- 
vide a stamp of legitimacy for a pup 
pet government—and who commands 
immense popular prestige in both 
Czechoslovakia and Russia as a World 
War II leader of the Czechoslovak army 
that fought with the Soviets against Hit 
ler. Though troops ringed his residence 
in Hradéany Castle, Svoboda was able 
to broadcast over the free radio in 


was 


also 
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Prague, and from the first his words at 
tempted to reassure. “There is no way 
back from freedom and democracy. The 
situation must be solved rapidly and 
the troops must leave.” 

Afternoon Off. Svoboda soon de- 
cided that he wanted to talk directly 
with the Kremlin leaders; Moscow 
agreed that he could come, but insisted 
that representatives of the conservatives 
on the Presidium must also be rep- 
resented. Bilak and Indra joined the del- 
egation, as did another conservative, 
Jan Piller, the party boss of Middle Bo- 
hemia. To balance the line-up, Svo 
boda was also permitted to bring along 
three Dubéek loyalists: Defense Muin- 
ister Dzur, Minister of Justice Bohus- 
lav Kuéera and Central Committeeman 
Gustav Husak. It began to look like 
Cierna all over again—but on the Krem- 
lin’s terms. Before leaving, Svoboda 
asked the nation via clandestine radio 
to “have trust in me.” 

Unreality ruled once more when Svo- 
boda arrived in Moscow. The white- 
haired general was given a 21-gun sa 
lute, presented with flowers and bussed 
on both cheeks by Brezhnev, Kosygin 
and President Nikolai Podgorny, who 
had come to the airport to greet him 
Together the four rode in an open car, 
waving to thousands of Russians who 
had been given the afternoon off, odd 
ly enough, to hail the conquered hero 

When Svoboda sat down with Brezh- 
nev in the Kremlin, he discovered that 
the Russians wanted to talk only with 
him and the six men that had come 
with him from Prague. Svoboda de 
manded that Dubéek and Cernik be in- 
cluded. When Brezhnev demurred, Svo 
boda threatened to break off all nego 
tiations, and Brezhnev gave in. Svo 
boda then informed the Czechoslovaks 
in a message broadcast over Prague's 
free radio station that Dubéek “was at 
his side” in the Kremlin confrontation 

License Numbers. Back home, the 
Czechoslovak people continued to show 
the same sort of solidarity with Dub- 
éek as Svoboda had shown. Many of 
them wore red, white and blue cor 
sages and carried 1VAN GO HOME! plac- 
ards. They burned propaganda leaflets 
dropped from Soviet helicopters, Hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens in fac- 
tories, sports clubs and professional as 
sociations signed petitions calling upon 
Svoboda to declare Czechoslovakia neu 
tral and withdraw from the Warsaw 
Pact. Radio Prague began broadcasting 
the license-plate numbers of secret po- 
lice cars so that people could slash 
their tires 

In this frustrating atmosphere. some 
Russian soldiers were getting trigger- 
happy and tough. Retaliating against 
lone snipers who took potshots at them 
during the night, they sent up flares 
and raked whole neighborhoods with 
small-arms fire. After they spotted some 
armed men on the roof of the Rudé 
Pravo newspaper office, Soviet machine 
gunners opened fire, riddling the build- 
ing’s facade and shattering windows; 
their targets turned out to be Russian 
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troops. The soldiers began firing with- 
out warning at anyone seen in the streets 
after the 10 p.m. curfew. In Prague, 
they killed at least three people and 
wounded two in one night, bringing 
the total number of those killed in the 
capital during the occupation to 20 and 
the wounded to 300. As many as 30 
more may have been killed in the rest 
of the country 

In the streets, conversation between 
the people and the troops suddenly 
ceased. Free radio broadcasts and leaf 
lets advised that the Soviet press was 
printing photos of Czechoslovaks and 
Russians talking in Prague as proof 
that a warm reception was being given 
the troops. Any Czech caught speaking 
to the soldiers, these messages said, 
would be branded a traitor. Though 
the people had little notion of the prog 
ress of the Moscow negotiations, they 


BREZHNEV GREETING SVOBODA IN MOSCOW 





crisis. That might prove to be a highly 
uncomfortable gathering for Moscow 
(see following story) 

What sort of bargain Svoboda and 
Dubéeck might be able to strike in Mos- 
cow remained problematical. Pravda’s 
massive editorial sounding the warning 
on the invasion made it clear that the 
Kremlin wants to be assured of several 
things before it withdraws its army 
The Russians insist that the old-line cad 
res be kept in their jobs in the party 
and government. They want press free- 
doms curtailed. They want guarantees 
that Czechoslovakia’s economy will re 
main oriented toward the Soviet bloc 

Many Czechoslovaks were encour- 
aged by the length of Svoboda’s stay 
in Moscow. “If the Soviets had been 
convinced that they were right,” said 
Agriculture Minister Josef Boruvka, 
“the negotiations would not have lasted 





All hail the conquered hero. 


knew that their fate hung on them. 
Nearly 15,000 of them lined the route 
from Ruzyné airport to the city, wait- 
ing in vain some four hours to wel- 
come back their leaders and get some 
clue to the outcome of the talks. 

For a time last week, rumors raced 
through Europe that the Soviets might 
straighten out a few more ideological 
frontiers while they were at it in 
Czechoslovakia Pravda ominously 
charged that both Rumania’s Ceausescu 
and Yugoslavia’s Tito were siding with 
the “reactionaries” in the Prague re- 
gime. But both Communist leaders made 
it clear that if their countries were at- 
tacked, the invaders would have a shoot- 
ing resistance on their hands, unlike 
the situation in Czechoslovakia. The ar- 
mies of both countries were put on 
alert. Tito and Ceausescu were con- 
cerned enough over Czechoslovakia, in 
fact, to get together for talks in the Yu- 
goslav village of Ursac. The two con- 
sidered calling for a European Com- 
munist Party summit to deal with the 


more than an hour.” One report said 
that Svoboda was promising to reim- 
pose a degree of censorship and brake 
the democratization a bit as part of a po 
litical compromise. The Russians, in re- 
turn, would permit not only Dubéek 
but also Cernik and Smrkovsky to con- 
tinue in office. This would leave mat 
ters pretty much where they stood after 
Cierna—except that Soviet tanks would 
still be in Czechoslovakia as enforcers 
of the agreement. There were even re- 
ports that the party bosses from Hun- 
gary, Poland, East Germany and Bul 
garia might come to Moscow to give 
their endorsement to such an accord 
Whether the Czechoslovak people 
would accept it remained to be seen 
Having tasted the heady air of free 
dom the past eight months and in their 
own way tested their mettle against So- 
viet tanks last week, they might well in- 
sist On a greater say in their own des- 
tiny in the future. Passive resistance ts 
an art that, once mastered, can be ap 
plied in more than one situation 
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WHY DID THEY DO IT? 


Ps astonishing as the events of the 
week were, they were no more mys 
terious than the motives and timing of 
the men who triggered them in Mos- 
cow. One of the real dramas of the in 
vasion of Czechoslovakia took place in 
the Kremlin. whose leaders have been 
locked in debate for weeks about wheth- 
er to strike down Alexander Dubéek’s 
liberal reforms. Why did Russia’s lead- 
ers finally decide to use fists instead of 
flexibility? 

The answer is that the dangers con 
stituted by Dubéek’s Czechoslovakia 
finally came, in their estimation, to out 
weigh all the dangerous con- 
sequences of invasion. The 
Kremlin leaders must have 
come to the conclusion that 
Czechoslovakia’s experiment 
would sooner or later prove 
fatal to the system that they 
had so carefully constructed 
since World War Il. Freedom 
of speech and of the press, the 
right of free assembly, criti- 
cism both from within the 
party and political clubs out- 
side it—all threatened to un- 
dermine and eventually de- 
stroy Eastern European Com- 
munism. Poland, Hungary, 
East Germany were all suscep- 
tible to the Czechoslovak ex- 
ample and in danger of even- 
tually going their own ways, 

A Domestic Issue. To the 
Soviets, that was a threat far 
more direct than any matter 
of Marxist orthodoxy or ide- 
ology. From Czarist days, the 
Russians have sought to mold 
a buffer between themselves 
and Western Europe from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea 
Czechoslovakia runs like a 
dagger from Europe into the 
Soviet Union and sits next 
door to East Germany, the 
shield of the Soviet bloc’s de- 
fense system. In a sense, Dubéck's grow- 
ing unruliness—and the invasion of his 
country to bring it back in line—was a 
near-domestic issue for Moscow, not 
an international one. This was all the 
truer because, inside Russia, the youth 
and intellectuals—among others— 
seemed electrified by the spectacle of 
Czechoslovak reform 

So there was never any argument in 
the Kremlin over the necessity of bring- 
ing the Czechoslovaks to heel, only a 
dispute about how best to do it. The 
precedent of Hungary in 1956 provid 
ed a proven way, but one that carried 
opprobrium. Nonetheless, the Soviets 
took it, well aware that the world was 
certain to cry shame, and in the full 
knowledge that it would destroy any 
chance of the conference of Communist 
parties scheduled for this winter. In 
that conference. Moscow had hoped to 
demonstrate once and for all to Peking 
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its leadership of world Communism 

Western experts have assembled four 
theories to explain why Russia chose the 
violent tactic now, One possibility is that 
the Soviets never considered seriously 
any other solution to the Czechoslovak 
problem. The sweet reasonableness at 
Cierna was all a feint. They could also 
have come to Cierna in the hope of find- 
ing—and aiding—a_ rebellious rump 
group in Dubéek’s party leadership, and 
failed, Or they might have decided, after 
watching post-Cierna Czechoslovakia, 
that Dubéek simply could not or did not 
want to deliver on their demands of 





SOVIET TANK IN BUDAPEST (NOV 
Attempting rape with consent this time. 


1956) 


holding down his reforms. Finally, the 
invasion could have been a by-product 
of a power shift inside the Kremlin, an 
excuse to expose the failure of the cur 
rent leadership to cope with Russia's 
problems. If so, the change need not 
necessarily appear immediately; Brezh 
nev and Co. might have to repair their 
mistakes before stepping down 
Rendering unto Moscow. The most 
telling clue lies not in what the Rus- 
sians did bring with them to Czecho- 
slovakia but what they did not: a new 
government. Had the political decision 
to bring Dubéek under control or to 
oust him outright been in readiness long, 
the Soviets would have followed up 
their efficient military takeover with an 
equally efficient installation of a ruling 
order more to their liking. Instead, they 
placed the country in a state of sus- 
pended political animation, letting a sur- 
rounded Parliament continue to mect, 





permitting “detained” leaders to go on 
bargaining. Having gone all the way mil- 
£ £ BE , 


itarily, the Russians then hesitated po- 
litically. Having forcibly grasped their 
victim, the Russians seemed to be try- 
ing to bring off a rape with consent 

The caution evident politically last 
week would seem to suggest that the 
Russian leaders had approached their 
dramatic meeting with Dubéek at Cier- 
na with the hope of regaining sway 
over Czechoslovakia nonforcibly, if not 
amicably, It is quite likely that they ex- 
pected to find a clique of dissidents in 
Dubéek’s entourage through whom they 
could work for subversion. Dubéek, 
however, was able to draw the line so 
clearly between the right of Czecho- 
slovaks to run their own na- 
tional affairs and Russia's in- 
ternational claims as bloc lead- 
er that just before the con- 
ference opened he won a 
unanimous vote of committee 
confidence. To the Russians’ 
chagrin, the entire Czechoslo- 
vak delegation came to Cier- 
na determined to render unto 
Moscow only what was Mos 
cow's. Two weeks later, East 
Germany's Walter Ulbricht 
journeyed to Karlovy Vary 
and presumably reported to 
Moscow that the Czechoslo- 
vaks had been completely un- 
chastened by Cierna, that the 
contagion of reform was sure 


to spread, both within and 
without Czechoslovakia 
The theory that anew, 


hard-line group has gained as- 
cendancy in the Kremlin's lab- 
yrinthine power politics is tn- 
triguing, but far from de- 
monstrable. As the theory 
goes, Russia’s ruling troika— 
Kosygin, Brezhnev and Pod- 
gorny—were called back from 
their Black Sea vacations by 
the party’s new upper hand 
and presented with the deci- 
sion to invade as a fait ac 
compli, Aleksandr Shelepin, 
former chief of secret police and a long- 
time Brezhnev rival, is rumored to have 
put together the new alliance, which 
would probably include army leaders 
and militant young technocrats 

At any rate, the Soviets pounced, 
and now must try to translate their mil- 
itary takeover of Czechoslovakia into a 
realization of the political ends that in- 
spired it. It will not be easy. At best, 
the invasion was too clumsy and too 
late to rescue a vacillating policy. At 
worst, it may prove a disaster destroy- 
ing forever Moscow's claim to lead- 
ership in the Communist world. It may 
temporarily halt the trend toward more 
freedom in Eastern Europe and shore 
up Russia's buffer against the outside 
world for a little longer. But ultimate- 
ly, the invasion can only serve to en- 
courage the strong forces of nationalism 
and liberalization that are at work 
throughout the former Soviet empire. 
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drudgery has begun 


On opposite sides of the world—Brazil 
and Japan—new plants are turning out 
a combined total of 74,000,000 pounds 
of detergent ingredients a year. 
Detergents that will make washdays 
easier for many women in countries 
overseas. Both plants use processes 
which Atlantic Richfield pioneered in 
petroleum-based detergents for the 
U.S. So, in our small way, we're 
attacking drudgery; making washday 
easier, quicker, cleaner. And we're 
trying to expand the war to other 
countries around the globe. 
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DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDED IN 1837 


LEFT NEXT INTERSECTION 
GREENCASTLE ,|NDIANA 


... Or if you come from the West, you would turn right, and the sign might be framed by soybea 
instead of corn! The point, however, is the surprising number of young people who made t 
turn . . . and who later helped demonstrate what a remarkably versatile individual can be produc 
by a good liberal arts college. What, for example, has the board chairman of the world’s thi 
largest bank in common with the commandant of the Marine Corps? Or what mutual inter 
conceivably could link the commissioner of baseball with an assistant secretary of defense. . . 


chairman of Dow Jones . . . or Under Secretary of the Treasury . . . or chairman of the FTC. 
or chairman of TVA and AEC . .. or an astronaut . . . or three vice presidents of the world’s larg: 
manufacturer of electrical products . . . or a bishop . . . or fifteen college presidents . . . or preside 


of a major chemical research laboratory? DePauw University is the common bond, for these positic 
are held—or were held recently—by DePauw graduates. This proves nothing, of course. But 
might suggest that those who follow this particular sign are offered a variety of routes to signific: 


leadership. 
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Ever run into production lags because of slow steel delivery? Turn on to full 
speed ahead and keep it there with a call to Interlake. We've got your steel 
cooking. Talk about turned on, that’s us. 24 hours a day. Our electric and basic 
oxygen furnaces melt 40 heats a day. We turn out every size, every grade of steel 


every 48 hours. Including yours. OCall us. We make steel fast and we make it good. 
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The best of both worlds gin. 


A classic British gin, created in 1770, perfected in America. 
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White Satin 


by Sir Robert Burnett 





THE REACTION: DISMAY AND DISGUST 


OR once, the Communist and non- 

Communist worlds—and some 
countries that find themselves in be- 
tween—joined in a general condemna 
tion of Soviet force. The free world ts 
accustomed to condemning Russian 1n- 
roads and intransigence, from the bru- 
tal putdown of the Hungarian revolt to 
the erection of the Berlin Wall. In the 
past, most Communist countries and 
parties have either wholeheartedly sup- 
ported such transgressions—or at least 
closed their eyes to them—but no long- 
er. Last week, in one country after an- 
other, Communists found themselves 
on the side of the Czechoslovaks. 

Of the world’s 88 Communist par- 
ties, only ten endorsed the Soviet ac- 
tion, and many of those were Eastern 
European countries within range of So- 
viet tanks. Never in the 100-year his 
tory of the international Communist 
movement had a single act so stunned, 
dismayed and divided the followers ot 
Marx and Lenin. “Communism as an in- 
strument of Soviet foreign policy ts 
dead,” said a former European Am- 
bassador to Moscow. New Left Phi- 
losopher Herbert Marcuse spoke for 
many sympathizers of Leninism when 
he called the Russian invasion “the most 
tragic event of the postwar era.” 

Flagrant Violation. The reaction 
throughout the free world was predict- 
ably bitter. Charles de Gaulle, his bridge 
building to the East in ruins, deplored 
the attack on “the rights and destiny of 
a friendly nation” and rapped the Rus- 
sians for still being so old-fashioned as 
to think of Europe in terms of blocs, 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson called 
the attack “a flagrant violation of all ac- 
cepted standards of international be- 
havior.” In New Delhi, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi expressed her “concern 
and anguish,” but her statement was 
not strong enough to please members 
of Parliament, who filled the chamber 
with cries of “Dubéek! Dubéek!” Dem- 
onstrations took place throughout the 
free world. In Bonn, German students 
mobbed the car of Soviet Ambassador 
Tsarapkin. In Tokyo, leftist students 
for the first time in history marched on 
the Soviet embassy in protest 

The protests were laced with a deep 
sense of disappointment that the So- 
viets had regressed to their bad old 
ways. “It turns the clock back to the 
darkest days of the cold war,” said 
New Zealand's Prime Minister Keith J. 
Holyoake. Most Western experts saw 
the invasion as a cruel blunder. Said 
British Sovietologist Victor Zorza: “The 
rape of Czechoslovakia, which was in- 
tended to preserve the old order, will 
only speed up its disintegration.” 

In Eastern Europe, Alexander Dub- 
éek’s two Communist allies were, if any- 
thing, stronger in their protest. “The 
attack on Czechoslovakia,” said Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito, “is a significant 
historical rupture in the relations among 
Socialist. countries.” Rumanian Presi- 
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dent and Party Boss Nicolae Ceausescu 
called it “a great mistake, a grave dan- 
ger to peace.” 

Though the Warsaw Pact countries 
that joined the Soviets in the invasion 
issued only official communiqués of self 
congratulation, their people clearly did 
not share that sentiment. In East Ber- 
lin, for example, hundreds of people flat- 
ly refused the demand of party work- 
ers to sign petitions in support of the 
intervention. Instead, they came to the 
Czechoslovak cultural center, where 
they left bouquets and bought, as some 
said, “souvenirs of Dubéek.” 

Broader Appeal. Beyond the range 
of Russian guns, only three Communist 
governments endorsed the Soviet action. 


where local feeling runs high against 
foreign intervention and where the 
Communists themselves had pounded 
away hardest at U.S. involvement in 
Viet Nam and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Throughout Asia, Communists felt 
uncomfortable about the Russian ac- 
tions. With the exception of Castro's 
party in Cuba, Latin American Com- 
munists broke with Moscow. But the 
most agonized reaction of all came trom 
the Communist parties of Western Eu- 
rope. In the early 1950s, the Western 
European parties abandoned their rev- 
olutionary tactics and went respectable. 
Since then, they have been trying, with 
only a fair amount of success, to con- 
vince voters that a Communist gov- 
ernment does not necessarily entail a 
suppression of political opponents or 
loss of freedom. Dubéek's Czechoslo- 





JAPANESE STUDENTS PROTESTING OUTSIDE SOVIET EMBASSY IN TOKYO 
Eyes closed no longer. 


Two of them, North Viet Nam and 
Cuba, are heavily dependent on Russian 
arms and aid. The third, North Korea, 
customarily sides with the Russians in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. On the other 
hand, the most biting protest of all came 
from, of all places, China. Mao and Co. 
would not think of tolerating a Dubéek 
in China, and they have berated Mos- 
cow precisely because it has been soft 
on reformers and “revisionists.” Logical- 
ly, therefore, the Chinese should have 
given the Russians good marks for 
learning their lesson, But Peking seized 
the opportunity to rip Moscow. “This is 
the most barefaced and typical specimen 
of fascist power politics by the Soviet 
scabs,” said China’s Premier Chou En- 
lai. As Peking saw it, the whole episode 
was the result of a plot by the U.S. and 
the Soviets to divide up the world be- 
tween themselves. Still, it was indeed 
an extraordinary experience to find 
Communist China condemning a coun- 
try’s loss of freedom in stronger terms 
than did the U.S. 

The Russian invasion, in fact, em- 
barrassed Communists most in areas 


vakia, if only it had lasted, would have 
been their best advertisement, 

When the Russian tanks rumbled in, 
that hope evaporated. For the first time 
since its founding in 1920, the French 
Communist Party denounced the So- 
viet line. “The French Party expresses 
its surprise and reprobation,” bannered 
L’Humanité, the Paris Communist pa- 
per. The Italian Communist Party, 
which won more than a quarter of the 
votes in the last national elections, ex- 
pressed “grave dissent” with the Rus- 
sians. In fact, every major Communist 
party in Western Europe turned its back 
on Moscow. That may turn out to be a 
very wise move. If they retain their in- 
dependence, the Communist parties in 
Western Europe might finally have a 
chance to develop into truly national 
parties. As such, they might have more 
appeal to a broader spectrum of voters 
than they have had in the past, when 
they owed their ultimate allegiance to 
a foreign power. What they would have 
to offer the voters in the way of a pro- 
gram that goes beyond antiquated 
Marxism is another matter. 
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HISTORIC QUEST FOR FREEDOM 


Love the Truth. Let others have their 
truth, and the truth will prevail. 


HOSE words of Czechoslovakia’s 

national hero, Jan Hus, are en- 
graved on the base of his statue in 
Prague. Last week, as Soviet tanks 
clanked into the capital, someone 
limned the graven letters in red chalk 
so that they stood out sharply on the 
grey granite. The words were spoken 
550 years ago, at a time when the Bo- 
hemians, who now are known as Czechs, 
were trying to win a measure of re- 
ligious and national autonomy within 
the Holy Roman Empire. But they 
remain a poignant reminder of a de- 
termined people’s long search for 
freedom. 

“Whoever is master of Bohemia 
is master of Europe,” declared Bis- 
marck. Between periods of self-rule, 
Bohemia fell to the Avars in the Sth 
century, later to the German em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire 
and finally to the Habsburgs of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Czechs and the Slovaks were per 
haps the first people in Central Eu- 
rope to develop a sort of natural 
identity, and their first weapon was 
religion. They won from Rome the 
right to conduct their religious ser- 
vices in Slavonic in the 9th century 
Partially as a result of this inde- 
pendence, the Czechs started the Ref- 
ormation 100 years before Luther. 
The revolt was led by Jan Hus, who 
called for a reform of the Catholic 
Church and encouraged laymen to 
participate in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 

Hus was burned at the stake as a 
heretic, Taking the chalice as their 
symbol, his followers founded the 
Hussite sect, which was based on sec- 
ular religion and nationalism. In 
1618, after Emperor Matthias tried 
to check the growth of Protestantism, 
Czech patriots in Prague tossed two 
imperial officials from the windows 
of Hradéany Castle. In retaliation, the 
Habsburg armies crushed the Hussites, 
executed their leaders, burned Czech Bi- 
bles and outlawed the language, Though 


overwhelmed, the Czechs and Slovaks 
waged a passive resistance. As Frie- 
drich Schiller later reflected 


This Bohemian 
fight has 

no love for its 
quered it 

only by 


land for which we 


master, who con 


force of arms and not by 


common consent 


It seethes against the tyranny of faith 


Even so, the land passed into 300 
years of Habsburg domination. In hope 
of quelling the country’s continuous un- 
rest, Joseph II in 1781 granted an Edict 
of Toleration, an agreement that gave 
the people the right to speak their lan- 
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guage and to have a measure of au- 
tonomy under Bohemian kings. A flow- 
ering of art and literature followed. 
Czech national feelings reached a high 
pitch in the 19th century, encouraged by 
a historian named Franti8ek Palacky, 
who emphasized his people's identity by 
writing about their long struggle for 
freedom. “The Hussite war,” Palacky 
wrote, “is the first war in history that 
was fought not for material interests 
but for intellectual ones—for ideals.” 
Despite such long strivings, Czecho- 
slovakia is, politically speaking, a young 
country that did not gain its indepen 





MASARYK & BENES IN 1935 
The Good Soldier is the model. 


dence until 50 years ago. Even then, it 
took World War I and two remarkable 
men to achieve that. They were Thom- 
as Garrigue Masaryk, a philosophy pro- 
fessor, and his colleague and ultimate 
successor, Eduard BeneS, who had been 
one of his students at Prague. When 
the war broke out, they slipped out of 
their homeland to work abroad for 
Czechoslovak freedom. A master of 
public persuasion, Masaryk traveled to 
the U.S. and argued the case for his 
country’s freedom so well that Presi- 
dent Wilson included autonomy for the 
peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Em 
pire among his 14 points for a peace set- 
tlement in Europe 
° 

In 1918, as the German and Austro 
Hungarian empires crumbled in defeat, 
Masaryk and BeneS went home to put 


their concepts of freedom into practice. 
From the first, the Czechoslovaks 
proved that they could indeed govern 
themselves. During the turbulent 1920s 
and early 1930s, while democratic gov- 
ernments gave way to dictatorships in 
neighboring countries, the Czechoslo- 
vaks retained a parliamentary govern- 
ment, pursued moderate policies and 
enjoyed relative economic stability, Eth- 
nically, however, the nation was a mé- 
lange of peopies—the dominant Czechs, 
restive Slovaks and some 3,000,000 
Germans who wanted to be united with 
the Reich 

As Hitler rose to power in Ger- 
many, the Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia saw a redeemer who would 
bring them home. Hitler was de- 
lighted to oblige. He charged that 
the country’s citizens of German or- 
igin were being mistreated and must 
have his protection. Bene’, who by 
then had succeeded Masaryk as 
President, needed international sup- 
port in order to stand up to Hitler. 
But the mood in Europe was one of 
appeasement. British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain observed that 
he did not see why England should 
go to war “because of a quarrel in 
a faraway country between people 
of whom we know nothing.” 

At the Munich Conference in 
1938, France and Britain forced 
Czechoslovakia to cede to Germany 
its western border areas, the Su- 
detenland where most of the Ger- 
man-speaking population lived. In re- 
turn, Hitler promised to make no 
more territorial demands in Europe. 
Six months later, however, German 
tanks stormed into Prague without 
warning, and Nazi Propaganda Chief 
Joseph Goebbels read Hitler's de- 
cree to stunned Czechoslovak radio 
“Czechoslovakia has ceased 
to exist!” Bene’, who fled abroad, 
tried to make people outside his 
country see that what had happened 
there soon would be repeated else- 
where. Soon enough, all the world 
realized that he was right 

e 


listeners 


Feeling guilty about the Czechoslo- 
vaks, the British allowed Bene$ to form 
a wartime exile government in London 
Meanwhile, though they had offered no 
resistance at the time of the German in 
vasion, the Czechoslovaks waged an un- 
derground war against the occupiers. 
In one of their retaliation moves, the 
Germans wiped out the entire village 
of Lidice. After Germany's defeat, 
BeneS took his regime to Prague and 
started anew. He faced tremendous ob- 
stacles. At the Yalta Conference in 
1945, Roosevelt and Churchill acceded 
to Stalin’s demand that Czechoslovakia 
fall into his sphere of influence after 
the war. As a result, when General 
George Patton's tanks prepared to lib- 
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erate Prague tn the war's closing days, 
orders came from Allied headquarters 
to halt. The Russians got the honor ot 
freeing the capital. In their wake came 
cadres of Czechoslovak Communists 
who had spent the war in Moscow. 
Aided by the presence of the Soviet 
army, the Communists infiltrated the 
government bureaucracy and went to 
work propagandizing the Czechoslovak 
people. In the 1946 elections, the Com- 
munists emerged as the country’s larg- 
est single party. Benes formed a co- 
alition government with them. In 1947, 
when Benes wanted to accept the U.S. 
offer of Marshall Plan aid, Stalin said 
no. Next year, in a Soviet-aided coup, 
the Czechoslovak Communists seized to- 
tal power. Czechoslovakia’s Western-ori- 
ented Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, 
the son of the country’s founder, was 
killed in a fall from a window in the 
Foreign Ministry. Many Czechoslovaks 
believed that it was murder, and saw 
in his death the demise of their own 
freedom, 
° 

The first Czechoslovak party boss, 
Klement Gottwald, was a harsh ruler. 
He nationalized the country’s entire in- 
dustry, including even small artisans’ 
shops, collectivized all farms, and sub- 
jected the people to a withering suc- 
cession of arrests, show trials and ex- 
ecutions of “Titoists” and “traitors.” 
Fittingly, Gottwald caught a chill at 
Stalin's funeral in 1953 and died a few 
months later. An almost equally un- 
bending Stalinist took his place: An- 
tonin Novotny, who had been Com- 
munist boss of Prague. As the slight 
winds of liberalism blew throughout the 
East bloc following Khrushchev’s 1956 
denunciation of Stalin, Novotny tried 
his best to ward them off. Even so, the 
pressure for change built up. Art, es- 
pecially literature and film making, ex- 
perienced an underground renaissance. 
Artists and students demanded freedom 
of expression. Industrial planners and 
economists asked for freer and more ef- 
fective ways of doing business. Last Jan- 
uary, the new forces surging within 
Czechoslovak Communism culminated 
in the person of Alexander Dubéck, 
who ousted Novotny from power and 
instituted a series of liberal reforms. 
For eight memorable months, Czecho- 
slovakia was one of the most exciting 
and hopeful places in the world. 

History has molded the Czechoslo- 
vaks in a very special way. As their 
folk hero, they exalt the Good Soldier 
Schweik, who is a sort of fictional 
monument to their own native ability 
to outsmart their oppressors by playing 
dumb. Schweik always pretends that 
he is willing enough to obey orders, 
but his bumbling behavior completely 
undoes his superiors. It was a trait that 
annoyed Hitler. “The more they curb 
themselves,” he ranted, “the more dan- 
gerous they become.” Last week, as 
new oppressors came into their land, 
the Czechoslovaks fell back upon that 
old and honored tactic. 
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The Limits of Intelligence: 
Why No One Knew 


The invasion of Czechoslovakia 
caught the U.S. with its guard down. 
When Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Do- 
brynin relayed the first details to Presi- 
dent Johnson, key foreign-policy mak- 
ers were scattered. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk was preoccupied with a sum- 
mation of Viet Nam policy for the Dem- 
ocratic Party Platform Committee. 
Under Secretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach was vacationing at Martha's 
Vineyard. U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson had left Moscow for a hol- 
iday in Venice that earlier tensions in 
Prague had delayed. European allies of 
the U.S. were no better prepared. NATO 
envoys meeting the next day in Brus- 
sels had little more than newspaper re- 
ports for guidance. Not a single ad- 
vance word of warning had reached 
the West from its intricate web of in- 
telligence agents and spies. 

Another clanging defeat for Western 
intelligence? Not really. It was a fail- 
ure not of intelligence but of evalu- 
ation and judgment. The failure, more- 
over, was shared by intelligence ser- 
vices, diplomats, journalists and assort- 
ed experts the world over. 

In fact, it was on Aug. 2 that Presi- 
dent Johnson had received pinpoint in- 
formation on the massive Warsaw Pact 
forces poised at seven potential entry 
points. Two East German divisions, the 
Soviet Eighth and Twentieth Guards 
Armies, the First Soviet Guards Tank 
Army and the Twenty-Fourth Soviet 
Tactical Air Army were mustered in 
East Germany. Hard by Poland’s fron- 
tier was a detachment of Polish Sile- 
sian infantry and more than 3,000 So- 
viet tanks and troop-carrying vehicles 
were less than 25 miles from the 
Czechoslovak rail center of Zilina. Part 
of the Soviet Third Army manned Rus- 
sia’s Carpathian border with Czecho- 
slovakia, while to the south, a huge 
Soviet troop convoy waited inside Hun- 
gary. Token forces from Bulgaria, Po- 
land, East Germany and Hungary had 
also been put on battle-ready status. 
Air bases in Poland and nearby Baltic 
states were crowded with Soviet war- 
planes. The missing, crucial fragment 
of information was whether the Krem- 
lin had mustered these forces as a bluff 
or a preliminary for invasion. 

Menacing War Games. Two days be- 
fore tanks rolled, Western intelligence 
logged an unusual concentration of mil- 
itary flights across Poland. Could this 
be the prelude to an attack? It was So- 
viet Air Force Day. Perhaps the flights 
were part of the ceremonies? 

The day before there had been a 
steady stream of Soviet aircraft flying 
to East German landing strips near the 
Czechoslovak border. Scanning radar 
screens, NATO intelligence officers were 
worried, Were the planes participating 
in the menacing war games that War- 
saw Pact armies had been playing for 
more than two months? When the 


planes took off, heading away from 


Czechoslovakia—tor the time being— 
the watchers relaxed, 

The maneuvers were tailored as a 
mask for aggression. Yet at no time 
did U.S. intelligence analysts from the 
CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency, Na- 
tional Security Agency or the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research advise the President that an in- 
vasion would definitely occur. They 
could not. The decision to strike lay 
locked inside the minds of a handful 
of Soviet leaders. As one State De- 
partment official observed: “They are a 
government that knows how to keep its 
mouth shut better than ours does.” U.S. 
intelligence experts now believe that the 
Soviet leadership reached its irrevocable 
decision on Tuesday, just a few hours 
before the first Russian tanks rumbled 
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SOVIET’S YAKUBOVSKY 
But the decision was locked inside. 


into Czechoslovakia, commanded by 
Soviet General Ivan Yakubovsky. 

The swiftness and secrecy that 
spooked the spooks also jolted the Pen- 
tagon into the unhappy awareness that 
its defense plans for Western Europe 
were outmoded. For more than a dec- 
ade, they have hinged on the premise 
that wary eyes focused on a cumber- 
some Soviet military machine would 
furnish at least two weeks’ warning of 
any warlike thrust—time essential to ac- 
tivate the U.S. Army’s Big Lift of troops 
to Europe and to mobilize NATO forces. 
Any westward-aimed Soviet buildup 
would certainly have produced a mas- 
sive and almost simultaneous response. 
Nonetheless, top U.S. strategists could 
not conceal their respect for the shat- 
tering speed and efficiency of the So- 
viet takeover when it finally came about. 
“There should have been some little in- 
dication,” lamented one senior Pentagon 
planner. One tip-off might have been a 
report that Soviet tanks were switching 
from blank shells used for maneuvers 
to live ammunition. “We got no word 
of it.” 
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MERCENARY STEINER 
Making the most of the minimum. 


NIGERIA 


Biafra’s Two Wars 

The stranglehold tightened last week 
on Biafra, where the secessionist forces 
of Lieut, Colonel Chukwuemeka Oju- 
kwu are encircled by the federal Ni- 
gerian army. Only three cities remain 
in Biafran control: Umuahia, Owerri 
and Aba, Of these three, by far the 
most vital to Ojukwu is Aba, a trade 
and rail center of 100,000 before the 
war and Biafra’s provisional capital. It 
was at Aba that Nigeria's 3rd Division, 
moving steadily north from Port Har- 
court, aimed its assault. 

Orders with Kick. To reach Aba, fed- 
eral forces had to cross the swift cur- 
rents of the Imo River, which the Bi- 
afrans had established as the major de- 
fense line protecting Aba by the sim- 
ple expedient of blowing up the main 
bridges. They had left just one bridge in- 
tact—at Awaza—and it was_ heavily 
mined. When federal marine comman- 
dos stepped onto the bridge, it, too, ex- 
ploded and vanished. The blast, how- 
ever, failed to stop federal soldiers from 
running across the catwalk on top of a 
natural-gas pipeline that spanned the 
river parallel to the bridge. As 50 vir- 
tually unarmed Biafran guards watched 
helplessly, a steady line of Nigerians 
made their way across the catwalk and 
pierced the Ibo heartland. 

The backbone of Ojukwu's military 
resistance is a small group of white mer- 
cenaries commanded by Colonel Rolf 
Steiner, a 38-year-old former Foreign 
Legion sergeant who fought in Indo- 
China and Algeria. His ability to make 
the most of Biafra’s minimal military re- 
sources has moved him steadily up- 
ward in rank and power since he signed 
on last December. When news of the 
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federal onslaught reached Ojukwu, he 
hurried to Steiner’s headquarters in an 
abandoned nunnery in Owerri. 

Outside, monsoon rain was falling 
on a blue-and-white plaster Madonna 
whose forehead had been punctured by 
a bullet. Steiner was standing in the re- 
fectory, the strain of the war lining his 
face. “You must save Aba at any cost,” 
pleaded Ojukwu. “You must hold the 
place—is that clear?” Steiner hesitated. 
“Mon colonel, I was only a sergeant in 
the Legion,” he said. “I cannot com- 
mand a division.” Replied Ojukwu: 
“Oh, but you will. And you will hold.” 

Bridge to Firepower. Steiner moved 
his headquarters to Aba, pushing 
through the panicked flight of thou- 
sands of townspeople. He found that 
the Nigerians had split into two groups 
In two days of pitched battles, the five 
brigades under Steiner's command man- 
aged to blunt the advance of both fed- 
eral columns, which, unable to get their 
cannon across the river, were fighting 
without their usual massive artillery sup- 
port. At week's end, the Biafrans were 
dug in near two vital crossroads, while 
the Nigerians were repairing the bridge 
in order to move across their heavy fire- 
power. Ojukwu's hopes rested on ob- 
taining new supplies: he claimed to have 
signed an agreement with a French firm 
for immediate shipments of guns and 
ammunition. 

In Biafra’s other war—on hunger 
the Red Cross resumed night relief 
flights that had been interrupted two 
weeks ago when federal troops started 
to fire on its planes. Together with 
flights chartered by Caritas, the inter- 
national Catholic relief organization, the 
Biafran airlift brought to starving Bi- 
afrans some 30 tons of food and med- 
icine per night—still only a fraction of 
the 1,000 tons a day that are needed. 
At week's end negotiators who have 
been meeting for four weeks in Addis 
Ababa made marked progress in clear- 
ing the logjam holding up large-scale re- 
lief. Meeting with Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, moderator of the talks, they 
agreed to create both air and land cor- 
ridors for shipments of food to Biatra’s 
Starving civilians. 


THE WAR 
The Fighting Resumes 


For two months, the battlefields of 
South Viet Nam had been unnaturally 
quiet. There were those who argued 
that Hanoi was purposefully scaling 
down the war and that the U.S. should 
reciprocate by ending all bombing of 
North Viet Nam. The allied command 
insisted that the Communists had mere- 
ly paused to regroup and resupply. Last 
week Hanoi ended the argument as 
Communist forces came out fighting 
the length of the narrow country, 
mounting as many as 50 coordinated as- 
saults in a single day. Even so, the Com- 
munist campaign was weaker than the 
Tet offensive or the second wave of at- 
tacks in May and June. As a result, the 
allies were reluctant to identify the new 








push as the long-expected third Com- 
munist offensive. 

The first heavy fighting erupted along 
the Cambodian border to the west of 
Saigon, where the equivalent of a Viet 
Cong division moved on the provincial 
capital of Tay Ninh. Hints of a major 
buildup there had been drifting in for 
about a month. Confirmation came 
when a South Vietnamese armor spe- 
cialist showed up at a Chieu Hoi cen- 
ter for defectors. He reported that the 
Communists had tried to recruit him to 
drive one of the armored personnel car- 
riers that they expected to capture in 
an attack on the town. 

Beehive Rounds. After that, it was 
simply a question of waiting. An am- 
bush patrol from the U.S. 25th In- 
fantry Division was the first to make 
contact. Before dawn one morning, it 
suddenly found itself looking at a well- 
ordered, 500-man column coolly march- 
ing down Route 13 northeast of Tay 
Ninh. The ambushers let most of the 
Communist troops pass by, then called 
in artillery to blast them. 

A second Communist drive pressed 
on Tay Ninh from the North. A Viet 
Cong battalion tried to storm the 25th 
Division’s fire base “Buell.” The U.S. ar- 
tillerymen depressed their 105-mm. and 
155-mm, tubes, firing pointblank “bee- 
hive” rounds of metal slivers that turned 
back the assault. In only one sector of 
the town were the Communists tem 
porarily successful, as they infiltrated al- 
most two battalions into the southern 
fringes of Tay Ninh, In the ensuing bat- 
tle, the allies were sorely tempted to 
use heavy weapons on dug-in Com- 
munist forces. Bomb-laden jets actually 
circled over the town at one point. But, 
in contrast to Tet and the May of- 
fensive, when whole blocks of cities 
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ROCKET-DAMAGED ASSEMBLY BUILDING 
End to all argument. 
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and towns were knocked down, artil- 
lery and bombs were not used in Tay 
Ninh, and the Communists finally pulled 
out—after telling the population that 
they would be back. 

East of the town, the Viet Cong te- 
naciously clung to a stretch of strategic 
road that could be used as an ap- 
proach to Saigon. The Viet Cong fought 
mechanized U.S. troops to a standstill 
for three days. So furious was the fight- 
ing that the Americans burned out bar- 
rel after barrel of their .5O-caliber ma- 
chine guns. 

At midweek, Saigon was hit, suf- 
fering its first rocket attack since June 
21. The rockets whooshed in during 
the early morning hours, and 19 of the 
122-mm. projectiles hit in two salvos. 
Seventeen Vietnamese civilians and a 
Japanese correspondent were killed. The 
National Assembly building took two 
hits, but damage was so slight that the 
deputies met as usual. 

Coordinated attacks also hit the oth- 
er corps areas. Communists fired rock- 
ets and mortars on 18 Delta towns and 
bases and attempted ground attacks in 
six spots. In the Highlands and II Corps, 
they launched 20 assaults in a single 
night. But nowhere did the Communists 
sustain their offensives for long. 

The Main Target. More serious was 
the Communist drive in I Corps in the 
north. Riflemen infiltrated Danang, 
South Viet Nam's second largest city, 
and wreaked havoc with sniper fire. 
They tried unsuccessfully to take the 
local radio station, the Danang Special 
Sector command, and a strategic bridge. 
Vietnamese Rangers and American Ma 
rines finally drove them out of town, 
again without calling in heavy artillery 
and air support, which would have dev- 
astated the city. 

Despite pressures virtually every- 
where, the allies still felt that the Com- 
munists’ biggest blows—with Saigon the 
main target—had yet to fall. Major 
units that could launch such an attack 
were still deployed near the Cambodian 
border at week’s end—too far away to 
mount an assault, but still a potential 
threat 


FRANCE 
Joining the Club 


France's first hydrogen bomb explod- 
ed last week over the Fangataufa atoll 
in the South Pacific, forming a huge ex- 
clamation mark to punctuate the dif 
ficulties of nonproliferation. The U.S 
exploded its first H-bomb in 1952, the 
Soviet Union in 1953, the British in 
1957, and the Chinese in 1967. Though 
it has become the fifth member of the 
hydrogen club, France is at least four 
years away from having a missile sys- 
tem capable of giving its big new bang 
the proper ride, Sull, despite his recent 
troubles at home, Charles de Gaulle is 
determined to press ahead with his nu- 
clear-weapon development program as 
the premier proof of his restoration of 
la gloire to France. 
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ISRAEL 
Uneasy Neighbors 


Suspicion and hostility run as deep 
as ever between the Jews and Arabs in 
Jerusalem. But the two populations have 
developed a working coexistence that 
has been one of the small comforts of 
the Arab-Israeli deadlock. Thanks to Is- 
rael’s live-and-let-live occupation policy, 
the two communities have been awk- 
ward, but relatively peaceable neighbors 
since the Six-Day War. 

Some 3,000 Arabs work in the Jew- 
ish area of the city. By paying Israeli in- 
come tax, the Arabs of Jerusalem now 
enjoy the benefits of Israel's advanced 
social welfare system. There is a brisk 
traffic of Jews and Arabs, for business 








windshields of Arab-owned taxis and 
damaged parked cars. Several Arab pas- 
sersby were chased and severely beaten 
and so was One young Israeli who 
was mistaken for an Arab. Shops and 
cafés were damaged, and one howling 
gang broke into an Arab-owned liquor 
store and shattered practically every 
bottle on its well-stocked shelves. At 
the height of the rioting, an Israeli girl 
shouted: “This is what the Arabs de- 
serve. Five bombs in one night is too 
much.” Busloads of police finally drove 
the mob back into the Israeli sector, 
where they continued to demonstrate 
into the night. 

Sabotaged Aims. Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan rushed to Jerusalem in 
order to reassure the frightened Arabs 





DAYAN VISITING VICTIM OF BOMB EXPLOSION 
A fragile cohesion unstuck. 


and pleasure, between the two sectors 
of the formerly divided city. On Fri 
day nights young Jews can, for ex 
ample, escape from the rigors of the 
Sabbath into three discothéques in the 
Arab section. Most important, until last 
week there had been no major inci- 
dents of violence among the two pop- 
ulations of Jerusalem. 

Vengeful Rampage. The fragile co- 
hesion patiently nurtured by the Israeli 
government since the occupation near- 
ly came unstuck after three explosions 
rocked the Israeli sector of Jerusalem 
in a space of four hours, injuring a num 
ber of Israelis and two U.S. students 
Two unexploded British grenades fitted 
with timing devices and hidden in gar- 
bage cans were also discovered by the 
Israelis. Chanting “To the Old City!” 
“Kill them, kill them!”, more than 100 
Isracli youths swarmed through the nar- 
row, twisting streets of the Arab quar- 
ter on a vengeful rampage. 

At Damascus Gate, they smashed the 


who had locked themselves in their shut- 
tered homes. Denouncing the riots as 
“criminal hooliganism,” he blamed the 
bombings on terrorist infiltrators and ex- 
onerated the local Arab population. 
“We want to see a single unified Je 
rusalem, and by confusing the large ci- 
vilian population with a small group of 
saboteurs, we are sabotaging our own 
aims,” argued Dayan. 

The Arab terrorist organization El 
Fatah promptly claimed credit for the 
explosions that brought the total num- 
ber of such incidents to 14 in two 
months, Its aim: to unsettle the civilian 
population and sabotage the modus vi- 
vendi between Jews and Arabs in Je- 
rusalem. After a protest strike by the 
Arab population, normal life returned 
to Jerusalem. But on the Israeli-Jor- 
danian border, the military hostilities 
erupted anew. At week's end Israelis 
and Jordanians were peppering one an- 
other across the frontier with small- 
arms fire, 
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His latest book, T/re 
promises more flak for 
liam Manchester. Scheduled 


Arms of Krupp 
Author Wil- 


for pub- 





lication on Nov. 25, the book has al 
ready been reviewed by West Germa- 
ny’s Der Spiegel, which calls it “un 
factual,” full of “goofs,” and a “gross 


oversimplification” of the history of the 


steel and coal concern that manufac 
tured German arms in both World 
Wars. Manchester, says Der Spiegel, is 


guilty of factual errors about present 
day’ Germany, half-truths about the 
Krupp empire, and “anti-German re 
sentment.” Manchester was calm, figur- 
ing all along that they wouldn't like 
the book in Germany 

It isn’t that New York's Lincoln Cen- 
ter is scrabbling frantically for funds, 
or faced with the gloomy prospect of 
closing its doors if more money 1s not 
forthcoming, Yet even with nearly $170 
million in the kitty, the Center is still al 
most $6,000,000 short of what it needs 
to complete the remaining buildings on 
the 14-acre complex. “It is raising those 
last few millions that is the most dif- 
ficult,” says Board Chairman John D. 
Rockefeller III. But now to the finan 
cial rescue comes Mrs. DeWitt Wal 
lace, 78, co-founder of the Reader's 
Digest. Her $1,000,000 gift to the Cen 
ter is the fourth such contribution she 
has made to worthy organizations and 
causes in recent years. It will be used 
for the Center’s Juilliard library, which 
will house a collection of music, drama 


and dance reference materials 


Close relatives and friends dropped 
in, Wisconsin's Governor Warren P 
Knowles sent greetings, and Wife Lynn 


WARREN ORIEN 





ALFRED LUNT & LYNN FONTANNE 
Respite from the pet. 
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Fontanne’s pet goose did not bite him 
“| suppose he knew it was my birth 
said Alfred Lunt, 76. The quiet 
took place on the Lunts 
country place in the rolling 
Milwaukee, where 
their last major 
stage appearance in The Visit eight 
years But the troupers are 
still not ready to ring down the final cur 
Says Mrs, Lunt: “I'd probably 
back into my job if something 
good came along.” Says Mr 
“It's not over yet, you know.” 


day,” 
celebration 
10-acre 
dairyland west ol 


they have lived since 


ago two 
tain 

Sw ing 
really 
Lunt 





DALIAH LAVI 
Fashion for the festival. 


Some call her the Israeli Brigitte Bar 
dot for the daring décolletage she some- 
times sports in films. But when Actress 
Daliah Lavi, 25, arrived at Scotland's 
Edinburgh International Festival, she 
was dressed for another part: that of a 
gal who had just come from mod, mod 
London. “Fashion is crazy,” said Dali- 
ah, who wearing a jaunty black 
Homburg, calf-high boots and a sleeve- 
less coat over a white shirt and a mini 
skirt. “I had to join in like this because 
when I walk down the street in Lon- 
don without fashion, nobody notices 
me.” Nonsense 


was 


During last September's elections in 
South Viet Nam, Truong Dinh Dzu 
was a “peace candidate” for President, 
and he advocated a coalition govern- 
ment with the Communists. He came 
in second, after President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. Later he was arrested, charged 
with “actions which weakened the will 
of the people to fight against the Com 
munists,” and last month was sentenced 
to five years in prison, Last week Dzu's 














































































MONIQUE DINH DZU 
Call to the convention. 


lovely daughter Monique Dinh Dzu, 22, 


a teaching aide at U.C.L.A., arrived in 
Chicago with an appeal for the Dem- 
ocratic Convention to condemn that ac- 
tion. In a press conference at Senator 
Eugene McCarthy's headquarters, she 
presented a petition urging the Dem- 
ocrats to write a platform plank de- 
manding her father’s release. First sign- 
er: Senator McCarthy 

As soon as its plans were made pub- 
lic 34 years ago, the $6,750,000 Gar- 
den State Arts Center near New Bruns 
wick became the pride of New Jersey 
Focal point of it all was a 5,000-seat 
outdoor amphitheater designed by Ed- 
ward Durell Stone, 66, and to every- 
one’s embarrassment, the very first per- 
formance in the craterlike theater was 
nearly washed out when a spring storm 
caused a flood backstage. Last week 
the rains came again during a_ per- 
formance of the Joffrey Ballet, and once 
more Stone's crater flooded as the 
drains apparently failed to handle the 
deluge. Water cascaded across the stage, 
splashed like a waterfall over the con 
crete wall that fronts the orchestra pit, 
then began to wash up the aisles into 
the amphitheater. Finally, the audience 
had to be sent home 

“What is Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk's idea of a vacation?” runs a cur- 
rent Washington gag. Answer: “He puts 
on a sports shirt and goes to the of- 
fice.” Only by exercising their inge- 
nuity do any members of Lyndon John- 


son’s Cabinet beat the system to or 
ganize makeshift vacations for them- 
selves. Transportation Secretary Alan 


Boyd forgets horsepower and highways 
by bicycling on towpaths along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. HEW Sec 
retary Wilbur Cohen cuts wood to 
“work up a good sweat and work off 
my hostilities,” while Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall makes it part of his job 
to explore his 28,051,328-acre domain 
in the National Parks System. Trea- 
sury Secretary Henry Fowler, who had 
a gall bladder operation earlier this 
month, is now recuperating at home, 
turning his convalescence “into a most 
enjoyable vacation.” 
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THE LAW 





LAW SCHOOLS 
New Misery at Ole Miss 


More than any other institution, the 
University of Mississippi Law School 
has shaped the laws of its state. Grad- 
uates dominate the state Supreme 
Court, state bar and make up a quarter 
of the legislature. Few out-of-state pro- 
fessors ever strayed to Ole Miss until 
early in the civil rights movement, and 
then a couple of events almost knocked 
it loose from its antebellum attitudes. 
In 1962 James Meredith shook the uni- 
versity by becoming an undergraduate; 
a year later the law school got a new 
dean, Joshua Morse III, now 45. Morse 
began his reign by taking a year off 
and going north to Yale Law School 
for graduate study. 

A Mississippi native and himself a 
graduate of Ole Miss Law School, 
Morse returned, luring five Yale law 
grads down to join his faculty, Other 
out-of-staters also came to teach, One 
more index of change was that last 
year there were no fewer than 15 Ne- 
groes in the student body, 

Legislators who grump about “so- 
cialistic, if not Communistic, doctrines 
at the law school” have finally found 
an excuse for striking out at the new 
spirit. Three faculty members became 
involved in an Office of Economic Op- 
portunity legal-services program. When 
they took on a school-desegregation suit 
in One Mississippi county and another 
suit challenging the residency require- 
ments of the state’s welfare laws, the 
mossbacks reacted with a vengeance. 
The legislature leaned on the state board 
of higher education, which pressured 
the university's chancellor, who in turn 
forced a crackdown by Law Dean 
Morse. Though he protested, Morse re- 
layed the order that all faculty mem- 
bers must choose between the 
or the OFO 

Two professors in the OFO program 
have already resigned from the school 
and have filed suit in federal court to 
block the ruling. The third says he will 
quit after this year, Out-of-state faculty 
recruiting has been curtailed, and as 
the remaining outsiders move on, they 
are not likely to be replaced. Morse him 
self has not yet been sacked, but there 
are rumors that he may be. Laments 
Yaleman Michael Trister, a dropout: 
“The great experiment at the law school 
is almost dead.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Discriminating Taste 

Richberg’s Café on U.S. Highway 
11 in Enterprise, Miss., served custom- 
ers Southern style: blacks entered and 
ate at one end of the establishment, 
whites at the other, with a partition in 
between, That type of separation was 
outlawed in 1964 by the public-accom- 
modation section of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act, which applied to the café be- 





school 
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cause substantial quantities of food and 
beverages served came from outside the 
state. But such new-found laws were 
not about to move Proprietor A. W. 
Richberg. When the Federal Govern- 
ment sued, Richberg simply renamed 
the cafeé’s white section “Dixie Diner 
Club” and added bylaws promising “the 
creation of an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of connoisseurs of 
discriminating taste and epicurean plea- 
sures.” The name was all that Richberg 


changed. 
One recent visitor described Rich- 
berg’s today as a “rusty-spoon.” Cus- 


tomers still take “epicurean pleasures” 
by ordering seven hamburgers for $1 
while waiting for their cars to be greased 
and oiled outside. The sleazy dining 


TARY ARNOLD 
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DECISIONS 
Odors and Ulcers 


The law is constantly seeking to ad- 
just to the extraordinary tensions and 
turbulence of modern life. Two recent 
decisions: 
¢ During 20 years spent chasing tax 
dodgers for the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, Ben Larosa always enjoyed good 
health. After he retired in 1965, he shift- 
ed to teaching, and the ghetto schools 
of San Francisco, he found, were just 
too rough. Larosa’s students broke into 
fistfights almost daily, hurled paper clips, 
and hit him on the head with chalk 
and textbooks. Soon he had a bleeding 
ulcer and, on his doctor's advice, quit 
teaching. Last month, in a landmark rul- 
ing affecting a teacher, a California 
Workmen's Compensation Appeals 


Board decided that Larosa had “sus 





RICHBERG’S DIXIE DINER CLUB 
Only the name was not the same. 


room is decorated with a rack of used 
shotguns and rifles, draped with a six- 
foot belt of machine-gun blanks, The 
counter area is brightened with stacks 
of Knives, machetes, auto parts and a 
shelf of used pistols. 

A district court upheld the Dixie Din- 
er’s chub status, but the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit called the 
name change a “cynical canard.” Said 
the three-judge panel: “To hold that it 
was an exempt club would make a 
mockery of the club exemption, per 
vert the congressional purpose, and le- 
gitumize a mere stratagem, Courts need 
not be so naive.” 

The judges shredded Richberg’s by- 
laws, which they labeled “transparently 
meretricious.” As for the club's mem 
bers, they said, “in the interest of fel 
lowship they have held no meetings; in 
pursuit of culinary excellence, their food 
is the same as in its pre-club days; and 
in their concern for efficiency, they have 
turned over all profits and operations 
to one man.” Of that man, the judges 
concluded: “Richberg wants us to be- 
lieve that he was cuisine-conscious but 
not pigment-minded.” 


tained injury arising out of his em 
ployment.” His award: medical 
and $70 a week 

® So malodorous was the air surround- 
ing the Bishop Processing Co. near Bish- 
op. Md., that nausea forced a federal 
official to flee the area before he could 
read his Scentometer. Spreading from 
the plant was the pungent smell of ren- 
dered chicken heads, feet, feathers and 
entrails. Southerly breezes wafted the 
odor across the state line to the town 
of Selbyville, Del. After Maryland’s ef 
forts to assert control failed, Selbyville 
citizens began a movement that even 
tually persuaded the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to sue 
Bishop under the 1967 Clean Air Act. 
The smell of the processing plant, they 
complained, “deprives the people of 
life’s normal pleasures.” Urging that 
the suit be dismissed, Bishop contended 
that this was local activity and not a 
matter for federal control. The U.S 
District Court of Maryland disagreed: 
“Malodorous pollution that adversely 
affects business conditions and property 
values clearly interferes with interstate 
commerce.” 


costs 
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GRANDVILLE: ON ART 





ABOUT POLITICS 


Ancestor in the mirror. 


ART 





GRAPHICS 


More than a Caricaturist 

Since its debut during the newspa- 
per strike of 1963, The New York Re- 
view of Books has depended chiefly on 
two artists—David Levine and J. J. 
Grandville—to illustrate its long-wind- 
ing reviews and political commentaries. 
Both often seem more trenchant than 
the text they accompany, and for Le- 
vine this has led to many an outside 
commission, including covers for TIME, 
Newsweek and New York. But his col- 
league Grandville is a special case. He 
has been dead for over a hundred years. 
And besides, he was a Frenchman. 

Grandville’s caricatures, nonetheless, 
seem as pointed and contemporary as 
Levine's at their best. For a review 
about the cult of beauty in art, Grand- 
ville contributed a cartoon of a male au- 
dience—literally all eyes—ogling a 
beauteous young thing in the front row 
of the grand tier. A review on Polish 
philosophy featured a huge bellows all 
but blowing people off the street with 
an endless stream of wind. For two 
books about Republicanism, there was 
a stout, complacent elephant in morn- 
ing coat. The review of John Hersey’s 
Algiers Motel Incident produced a long- 
beaked crane in judicial robes that was 
as bitterly mocking an image as any 
that Hersey could hope to evoke. 

How did the Review come upon this 
incisive but altogether forgotten French- 
man? Pretty much by happenstance, 
says Editor Barbara Epstein. Painter Le- 
onid Berman, an old friend who has a 
cherished collection of Grandville's il- 
lustrated books (all now collector's 
items), proposed Grandville. Delighted 
with Grandville’s rangy repertoire, Edi- 
tor Epstein has published his drawings 
in nearly every issue since. 

Lexicon of Symbols. Grandville was 
born Jean Ignace Isidore Gérard in 
Nancy in 1803, the son of a minia- 
turist and the grandson of a famed 
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French comedian. He inherited both 
these artistic strains; when father paint- 
ed portraits, son slyly drew caricatures 
of his unsuspecting sitters. Off to Paris 
at 20, Gérard, who by now had adopt- 
ed the name of Grandville, was soon in- 
vited to contribute to a new satirical 
magazine. By the time his book Meta- 
morphoses of the Day was published 
in 1828, Grandville’s sketches, accord- 
ing to Thackeray, “brightened many a 
little room in the Pays Latin,” and his 
studio had become a gathering place 
where Dumas, Balzac and Daumier 
gathered to talk and drink, while Grand- 
ville idly sketched caricatures as the 
conversation went on. 

With success, Grandville’s pen grew 
ever more pointed, Relying on a lex- 
icon of readily recognizable symbols 
(scissors for censorship, sugarloaves for 
graft, a pear for King Louis Philippe's 
heavy-jowled face), he fought for a va- 
riety of political causes, including a 
free press. In addition he illustrated La 
Fontaine's Fables, Gulliver's Travels 
and Robinson Crusoe, all the time build- 
ing a memorable cast of hybrid crea- 
tures, half human, half animal. 

Unattached Eyeballs. Grandville’s 
favorite creatures were frogs, which he 
used to symbolize children, clowns, or 
murder victims, and he kept a pet frog 
on his drawing table. Insects, too, fas- 
cinated him, With his thin spidery line, 
he created a whole metaphorical in- 
sectarium—emperor moths confer with 
dung beetles, frivolous lady bugs are es- 
corted by loutish caterpillars, cricket 
barkers play to snails and turtles. 

When tragedy broke up his happy 
family life, first with the death of two 
young sons, then his wife, Grandville’s 
art took a grotesque turn, He started 
sketching his dreams and nightmares, 
as Baudelaire decribed it, “with all the 
precision of a stenographer writing 
down an orator’s speech.” In 1847, his 
third son died. Brokenhearted, Grand- 
ville died a short time later. 


But in the work of those last years, 
Grandville established a claim as an an- 
cestor of surrealism. He experimented 
with mirror-image distortions and drew 
pictures of huge, unattached eyeballs. 
He split faces in two to suggest the 
war between the conscious and the sub- 
conscious long before the terms were 
commonly known. Baudelaire was the 
first to see that Grandville was more 
than a caricaturist. “When I open the 
door of Grandville’s works,” he wrote 
in 1857, “I feel a certain uneasiness, as 
though I were entering an apartment 
where disorder was systematically or- 
ganized. There are some superficial spir- 
its who are amused by Grandville; for 
my part, I find him terrifying.” 


ARTISTS 


Place in the Sun 

In the Southern California landscape, 
there has sprung up like desert flowers 
a new variety of artists, They talk of a 
new esthetic (“art as a symbolic me- 
dium is dead’), but these young An- 
gelenos are basically united only by a 
determination to prove that creativity 
and innovation can flourish outside New 
York’s hegemony. “They are just iso- 
lated, friendly, ambitious young people 
who share a fierce outlook,” says James 
Monte, a curator at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. “Because they 
live in a backwater, they had to re- 
make the whole scene.” 

That they have. A decade ago there 
were no more than a handful of West 
Coast painters of note, Today, Cali- 
fornia embraces the vast, variegated 
range of op, pop and minimal, not to 
mention such homegrown mutations as 
the weird, surrealistic offshoot known 
as funk centered around San Fran- 
cisco. Los Angeles’ particular contri- 
bution is an array of bright young in- 
dividualists who espouse the belief that 
the object is what is important, not 
what it represents, “We are going be- 
yond abstraction,” argues Robert Irwin, 
who at 40 is something of a guru to 
the group. Irwin's own works are il- 
luminated disks set against a white wall. 
Others in the group vary widely but 
are united by a common dedication to 
“cool” materials far divorced from the 
conventions of oil paint and bronze— 
plastics, neon, acrylics, Plexiglas, alu- 
minum. They also share a preoccupation 
with a visual illusionism that plays with 
space and color to make the eye see be- 
yond the surface of the work, perhaps 
inspired by the clear, bright light of 
Southern California (on its non-smog- 
gy days). The result, if not so divergent 
from similar work in the New York 
orbit as the Californians like to think, 
nevertheless oifers a wide cornucopia 
of shapes, colors and visual sensations 
that display genuine individuality and 
vitality (see color pages). 
> Craig Kauffman, 36, studied archi- 
tecture at the University of Southern 
California, went on to get a master’s de- 
gree in painting at U.C.L.A. Tiring of ab- 
stract expressionism, he tried painting 
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CALIFORNIA'S COOL COMERS 
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CRAIG KAUFFMAN: HIS POPSICLE PLASTICS ARE VACUUM MOLDED 
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DOUGLAS WHEELER: ILLUSIONARY ILLUMINATIONS FROM NEON-LIT SHEET PLASTIC 
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ROBERT GRAHAM: CUTIES OF WAX IN TINY GLASS BOX 


WILLIAM PETTET: VIEWER SEES WHAT HE WANTS TO SEE IN RORSCHACH-STAINED ACRYLICS 
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on Plexiglas. got the idea of doing rec 
tungular wall pieces when vacuum- 
molded plastic came into wide com- 
mercial use as a sealed wrapping tor 
all kinds of merchandise. Finding no lit 
erature on the process, he sought out 
craftsmen at the commercial factories 
to learn the technique. Now he himself 
makes the wood molds in his studio, 
takes them to a factory, where he su 
pervises the casting process 
> Douglas Wheeler, 29, studied at Los 
Angeles’ Chouinard Art Institute, and 
was strongly influenced by Irwin. In 
1964 he began experimenting with lights 
cast onto an easel painting, soon found 
the canvas format constricting, He rent 
ed an old department store in the run- 
down beach town of Venice, and began 
transforming entire rooms into oases of 
light. Today he mounts large. square 
sheets of Plexiglas on the wall, paints 
them white, attaches neon tubes behind 
the edges. By some alchemy of optical 1] 
lusion, this does funny things to the 
viewer's physical orientation—as Whee 
ler plans, “I want the spectator to stand 
in the middle of the room and look at 
the painting and feel that if you walk 
into it, you'll be in another world,” 
says he 
> Robert Graham, 29, a graduate of the 
San Francisco Art’ Institute, makes 
teeny-weeny wax nudes that look like 
slightly sexier versions of the Barbie doll 
und sets them in teeny glass houses. He 
does his own photography of nude mod 
els, scales them down to five-inch size, 
insists that he is not interested in the sex 
but in the effect. “What I do is create an 
illusion.” he says. “Like the small pic 
tures in Playboy. They work better than 
the big foldout.” 
> Billy Al Bengston, 34, arrived in Los 
Angeles from Dodge City, Kans., when 
he was 13. A motorcycle and racing 
bull who enjoys getting away from the 
“artistic environment,” he declares that 
he has painted on practically every ma 
terial with a flat surface—*‘paper, vel 
vet. Formica, steel. grass, glass, ceram 
ics—you name it.” Naturally, he got 
around to aluminum one day, and start 
ed banging it up. He found that he 
liked the way reflections danced and 
vlittered off its rumpled facets 
> William Pettet, 25, a native of Los 
Angeles, also studied at Chouinard Art 
Institute where, in typical art school 
fashion. he learned “what not to do.” 
Discarding paint. brush and palette, he 
relies solely on a spray gun filled with 
acrylics to take the eye up, out and 
away into a feeling of infinity, “Il want 
to create an illusion of something.” 
What that illusion might be, most of 
the young Californians would be un 
able to articulate. But to a man, they 
ugree that pictorial form, including its 
abstract Variations, is worn out, In play- 
ing with illusions, reflections, glass and 
metal, they question the validity even 
of the human eye, suggesting that what 
you sce may not necessarily be the 
way it is. As one of them put it last 
week, “We're unloading the labels 
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Died. Cy Walter, 53, noted supper- 
club pianist, whose graceful, stylized 
renditions of such popular tunes as Be- 
vin the Beguine were a feature of Man- 
hattan’s night life for some 30 years, 
most recently at the Drake Hotel: of 
cancer, in Manhattan 





Died. George Gamow, 64, Russian- 
born theoretical physicist and astrono 
mer; of a gastric hemorrhage; in Boul- 
der, Colo. Although he worked in the 
arcane worlds of entropy and anti-num- 
bers, Gamow had a rare gift for explain 
ing science to the layman, While teach- 
ing at George Washington University, 
he put his clarity and common sense 
into nine books, including The Birth and 
Death of the Sun (1940) and The Cre- 
anon of the Universe 1952) 


Died. Harry H. S. Phillips Jr., 67, first 
publisher of Sporrs ILLUSTRATED, found- 
ed by Time Inc. in 1954, who saw the 
magazine off to a swift’ start (250,000 
subscriptions even before the name was 
announced) and helped it grow toward 
vast success (present circulation: 1,310,- 
950) before he moved on to a corporate 
staff position in 1959; after a long ill- 
ness; in Mount Kisco, N.Y 


Died. Earl Sande, 69, famed jockey, 
who won the Kentucky Derby three 
times, the Belmont Stakes five times in 
the 1920s and early “30s; of heart dis- 
ease; in Jacksonville, Ore. Celebrated 
as that “handy guy Sande” by Damon 
Runyon, the spruce, sharp-tongued rid- 
er earned a place in sport’s pantheon 
alongside Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey 
and Bobby Jones. He won 967 races 
and nearly $3,000,000 in purses before 
retiring in 1932 


Died, Paul Egan, 69, mayor of Au 
rora, Ill, from 1953 to 1961, whose an- 
tics drew national attention to the city 
of lights; of cancer; in Aurora. “When 
I first ran for mayor,” said Egan, “they 
tried to prove I was crazy.” He did lit 
tle to prove otherwise, fired Aurora's en 
tire police force (they refused to quit), 
called Khrushchev to enlist Red cops 
(no answer), and once demanded fed 
eral troops to put down an insurrection 
in the city council 


Died. Douglas Horton, 77, Congrega 
tional minister, who headed the 1,298.- 
205-member Congregational Christian 
Churches from 1938 to 1955 and the 
Harvard Divinity School from 1955 to 
1959; of a heart attack; in Randolph, 
N.H. A prime mover in the ecumenical 
movement, Horton helped form the 
United Church of Christ in 1957 from 
the Congregational Church and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
served on the World Council of Church 
es from 1957 to 1963, and was a Prot- 
estant observer at the Vatican I] Coun- 
cil from 1962 to 1965 
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The Pope in Latin America 

In imitation of Columbus’ first act 
when he landed in the New World, the 
frail figure in the scarlet cloak fell to 
his knees at the foot of the airplane 
ramp and kissed the concrete, With 
that dramatic gesture, Paul VI last week 
became the first Pope to set foot in 
South America, the only predominantly 
Roman Catholic continent. The Pope's 
journey was not an entirely joyous one 
Though he received a warm and at 
times tumultuous welcome, the cause 
of his trip was a crisis. His central pur- 
pose was to try to prevent a disastrous 
worsening of the division in the Latin 
American church—a schism between 
entrenched reactionaries and radical 
clerics advocating social and_ political 
revolution, 

By his trip to I America, cabled 
Time Correspondent John Shaw, who 
traveled with the Pope, Paul is trying 
to devise for the continent's clergy and 
faithful “a middle way to social prog 
ress with justice.” He thus hopes to sat- 
isfy the radicals without totally ahen 
ating the large number of reactionaries, 
who are strongly allied with the church 
“Seeking evolution, fearing revolution, 
warning against violence but agreeing 
that reform is needed urgently, the Vat 
ican is seeking to influence Latin Amer 
ican governments, awaken the con 
science of the rich, involve the wealthy 
nations, and arouse its Latin hierarchy 
But all without the church itself risking 
the loss of its privileges.” 

Oddly Anachronistic. Thus, in his 
three-day visit, the Pope tried to iden- 
tify Catholicism more effectively with 
reform and with various efforts to ease 





the social ills of a poverty-ridden con- 
tinent. Whatever his success, the Pope 
was clearly moved by the opportunity 
Speaking in accented but accurate 
Spanish to a crowd of peasants outside 
Bogota, he cried: “Greetings, greetings 
to you, campesinos of Colombia. And 
greetings to the workers of the land 
in Latin America. Greetings, greetings 
in the name of Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord, Our Savior. We confide to you 
that this meeting with you is one of 
of the dearest and most meaningful mo 
ments of this journey of ours. It is one 
ot the dearest and most meaningful mo- 
ments of our apostolic and pontifi- 
cal ministry.”* 

Still, the occasion for the Pope's visit 
—the 39th International Eucharistic 
Congress—was oddly anachronistic tn 
a day when a large and militant part 
of the Roman Catholic Church ts turn- 
ing away from pomp and tradition. The 
Eucharistic Congress, conceived in the 
late 19th century by a devout French 
grande dame, Marie Marthe Tamisier, 
is a liturgical spectacular that reaffirms 
the otherworldly glories of the faith 
Ihe event particularly venerates the Eu 
charist, the ritual in which, according 
to traditional Catholic doctrine, bread 
and wine are transubstantiated into the 
body and blood of Christ. With its em 
phasis on ceremony and doctrine, the 
congress could have little bearing on 
the problems of poverty and social cal 
lousness that plague Latin America 
Pope Paul selected Colombia, Latin 
America’s most unshakably Catholic 
country, as the site for this year’s event, 


* Paul's five earlier visits abroad were to the 


Holy Land, India, the U.N, Turkey and 
Portugal 





POPE PAUL ACKNOWLEDGING CHEERS AT BOGOTA’S CATHEDRAL 
To devise a middle way between reaction and revolution. 
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frankly calling the honor “a prize for 
Colombia's illustrious services to the 
Catholic cause.” 

The congress drew 10,000 foreign ec- 
clesiastical and lay pilgrims to a Campo 
Eucaristico in a 60-acre pasture outside 
Bogota. On a “Day of Conversion,” 20 
Andean Indians—who left aside their 
usual breechcloths to don city clothing 
for the first time—were publicly bap 
tized, received first Communion and 
were confirmed all on the same day 
Later, showing his concern for the short- 
age of priests in Latin America, the 
Pope ordained 161 priests and deacons 
in a group ceremony. Four of the new 
deacons have wives, and thus became 
Latin America’s first married clergy un 
der a 1967 authorization by Paul re- 
viving the ancient institution of the dia- 
conate. In a touch of ecumenism, three 
Protestants, including a Bavarian Lu 
theran bishop, and a local Anglican 
priest took part in a Mass. The Lu- 
theran preached the sermon, and the 
Anglican publicly criticized the lack of 
religious freedom in Colombia before 
the Catholic audience 

Heavy Guard. For a man of 70 in 
uncertain health, the 5,941-mile flight 
to Bogota was an ordeal, and the Pope's 
aides tried to surround him with every 
amenity. Paul's compartment in the spe 
cially outfitted Colombian jet that car 
ried him on the I1-hr. 50-min. flight 
from Rome was equipped with com- 
mercial aviation’s first airborne bathtub 
—a convenience that even President 
Johnson's Air Force One does not have 
The Pope was also heavily guarded 
Not since feudal times, when several 
Popes were murdered and the papal 
food taster was a Vatican fixture, had 
there been such concern for a Pontiff's 
safety. As always on foreign trips, Paul 
was accompanied by his bodyguard, 
Colonel Spartaco Angelini, commander 
of the Pontifical Gendarmerie, the Vat 
ican police force. Angelini carned a 
7.65-mm. Beretta in a shoulder holster, 
and under his own standing orders was 
prepared to shoot to kill to defend the 
Pope. At least 1,000 white-gloved. 
white-helmeted Colombian military po 
licemen patrolled the Campo Eucarts- 
tico with rifles and submachine guns 

Though in some places the crowds 
did not live up to expectations, the 
Pope was engulfed by a roar of emo- 
tion everywhere he went. For Paul, the 
acclaim was a tonic. After months of ag- 
onizing over his encyclical on birth con 
trol, then weeks of widespread and often 
bitter criticism, here was simple, un- 
complicated, old-fashioned affection 
The papal presence transformed Co- 
lombia’s somber capital, insulated 8,355 
ft. high on a plateau between two An- 
dean ranges, into a scene of sheer, un- 
inhibited joy. Shoulder to shoulder, an 
estimated 500,000 bogotanos lined the 
eight-mile route to town, straining for 
a glimpse of their spiritual leader, who 
rode in an open-topped Lincoln Con- 
tinental, and waving white handker- 
chiefs in the South American flicker 
of grecting 
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KISSING TARMAC UPON ARRIVAL 
Acclaim was a tonic. 


Pressed Flesh. 


The most dangerous 
crush occurred at the national cathe- 
dral, Paul's first stop after the airport 
Some of the faithful had waited all 
night in the Plaza de Bolivar fronting 
on the cathedral. When Paul arrived, 
the surge of the mob was so forceful 
that women lost thetr 300 per 
sons fainted or were pressed breathless. 
and even the Pope himself was jostled 
Escorted into the cathedral by a pha 
lanx of police, Paul greeted by 
5.000 priests, nuns, and sem 
inary students who jammed every niche 
of the basilica, elbowing and shoving 
for a better look 

The most colorful was at the 
village of Mosquera, 13 miles from Bo 
gota, where the Pope was set down by 
helicopter before 50,000 campesinos 
Leaving his copter, Paul boarded a 
white Jeep and. for half an hour, drove 
through a multitude of awed faces. Pres 
ent in the crowd were “typical” peas 
ants from 21 Latin American coun- 
tries, selected to attend the confron 
tation with the Pontiff. Bolivia sent the 
head of its National Peasants’ Union 
From Peru came an Indian who an 
swered all questions with “Cuzco,” 
meaning that was his home town, A 
Uruguayan peasant, Roberto Rodriguez, 
wore bombachas (Gaucho-type bloom 
ers), and there was even a black peasant 
delegate from Haiti. During the Pope’s 
speech, the honored peasants sat be 
hind him on a flag-decked platform. Af 
terward, they received his blessing and 
gave him gifts, including a bottle of chi- 
cha (corn beer) from Chile and a Pe 
ruvian wreath of alpaca, llama, and 
vicuna known as a chopo 

Education over Violence. Fvery 
where, Paul tried to sound a call to rec- 
onciliation and reform. He advised the 
new priests to “be able to understand 
men’s concerns and to transform them 
not into anger and violence, but into 
the powerful force of constructive 
work.” At Mosquera, he told the cam 


shoes. 


was 
novices 


seene 
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“We know how, in the great 
continent of Latin America, economic 
and social development has been un 
equal. It has passed over the multitude 
of the indigenous peoples, who have al- 
most always been abandoned to an ig 
noble level of life.” 

The Pope added: “We will continue 
to denounce unjust economic inequal- 
ities between rich and poor. We exhort 
all the governments of Latin America 
and also those of other countries, as 
well as the managerial and well-to-do 
classes, to persevere in facing the re- 
forms necessary for a more just and ef 
ficient social arrangement.” Facing up 
to Latin America’s social ills, Paul de- 
clared, demands “progressive advantage 
for the classes today less favored 
fairer imposition of the fiscal 
on the more well-to-do espe 
cially upon those who own vast estates 
and on those classes who, with little or 
no real toil, realize huge incomes.” 

Concluding his address, the Pope 
warned his leathern-faced _ listeners 
“Do not place your trust in violence 
and revolution. That is contrary to the 
Christian spirit, and it can also delay in 
stead of advance that social uplifting 
to which you lawfully aspire, See to it 
rather that you support undertakings in 
education, that you seek to organize 
yourselves under the Christian banner 
and to modernize your agriculture.” On 
the final day of his visit, Paul tnau- 
gurated the annual meeting of Latin 
American Catholic bishops by defend 
ing his encyclical prohibiting Catholics 
from practicing artificial birth control 

Privileged Powers. The question was 
whether, despite the enthusiasm that 
his visit evoked, Paul would be able to 
narrow the tremendous differences that 
exist between Latin America’s two prin- 
cipal blocks of Catholics—the peasants 
living in subhuman conditions and the 
ruling elite. These two forces have been 
in conflict ever since the continent was 
colonized, and their struggles have usu- 
ally been resolved either by the aris- 
tocracy’s maintaining power through the 


pesinos 


and 
burden 
classes, 


PAUL WITH ANDEAN FUR WREATH 





military or by the peasants’ destroying 
the landed oligarchy through bloody 
revolution, as occurred in Mexico early 
this century and later in Bolivia. 
What Latin America needs in to 
day's age of aspiration is a means of re- 
solving the differences between the two 
factions in a way that would favor so- 
cial progress while circumventing the 
old extremes of reaction and revolu- 
tion. As spiritual mentor of both sides, 
the church could play a major role in 
achieving a reconciliation within tts 
flock. But the truth is that the Latin 
American Catholic church has almost 
always been identified with the privi- 
leged powers, from the days when its 
priests went ashore with the conquis- 
tadors. As a result, there is widespread 
doubt that it can ever attain the status 
of a reunifying social force. 
Structural Reform? As the Pope jet- 
ted back to_Rome, his prescription for 
progress in Latin America probably sat- 
isfied neither the church’s radicals nor 


its reactionaries. Conservative Latin 
Americans were pleased by the Pon- 
ulfs condemnation of violence. Gua- 


temala’s right-wing newspaper, El Im- 
parcial, praised Paul's words on the 
subject as “particularly opportune” and 
expressed the hope that they would 
“contribute to the Latin American peo- 
ple’s growing resistance to ideological 
struggle.” The attitude of the upper 
class to drastic social reform was best 
reflected in Bogota’s leading “liberal” 
daily, El Tiempo. “What is this ‘reform 
of structure’ that the church's reform- 
ers speak so much about?” the news- 
paper asked. “Is it modifying society 
so that we shall all be poor?” 

Paul's words were constructive as far 
as they went. Yet they did not sound 
strong enough on an impatient con- 
tinent that more than ever demands 
change and forceful leadership. The 
Pope's presence and pronouncements 
alone were not likely to bend the con- 
science of Latin America’s wealthy 
Catholics sufficiently to spur them on 
to creative social revolution 





ACCEPTING DEVOTION OF PERUVIAN PEASANT 
But not alone strong enough to bend consciences. 
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THE FAMILY 


Pot and Parents 

As a child, Burt was thin, withdrawn 
and bookish. His father took the fam- 
ily all over the world—Hawaii, Brazil, 
France, Japan—as he climbed the lad- 
der of a large chemical company. Three 
years ago, when Burt was 15, the fam 
ily moved to Palos Verdes, an affluent 
suburb south of Los Angeles. Almost 
overnight the youngster was trans- 
formed, He taught himself to surf, put 
on 50 Ibs. of muscle and a deep tan. 
was elected to the student council and 
began dating the prettiest girls. Though 
his grades slipped to the low B range, 
his parents were delighted 

Eight months ago, Burt's parents 
stumbled on four “bricks” (each a com- 
pressed kilo) of marijuana hidden in 
his bedroom closet. “What the hell is 
this?” demanded Burt's father. “Stuff, 
of course,” answered Burt, nonchalantly 
adding that he had been taking pot 
ever since he arrived in California 
Aghast, his father wangled a job trans- 
fer to Michigan and told Burt that his 
next school would be an Eastern board 
ing school, Burt laughed in his father’s 
face and disappeared for three weeks 
When he returned, it was to announce 
his enlistment in the Marines. The fam 
ily now lives in Michigan. Burt ts a 
pfc. in Viet Nam 

Attractive Models. If Burt does not 
quite seem like the boy next door, look 
again. He is a member of a new and rap- 
idly growing group of drug users that 
the Rev. Melvin L. Knight Jr. calls 
“Billy-the-Kid drug heroes.’ Knight, 
who is pastor of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea 
Presbyterian Church in Palos Verdes, 
observes: “These guys seem to be real 
straight’ arrows. They're — intelligent, 
good-looking. Good at sports, popular 


around school. They have all the char 
acteristics of the old-style campus hero 
But they also take and perhaps push 
drugs: marijuana, pills of all sorts.” 
For these youngsters, adds Knight, mar- 
ijuana is not so much an instrument of 
defiance or a means of escape as it is 
“an integral part of a complicated, en 
ergetic life,” which is in many ways an 
all-too-attractive model for the younger 
kids 

Though the National Institute of 
Mental Health's most recent (1967) 
study reported that only 10% of the na- 
tion’s high school students had smoked 
marijuana, observers closer to the scene 
in many communities put the figure far 
higher. According to a Angeles 
Times survey of Palos Verdes last week, 
high schools there “now have a pro 
portion of drug-experienced students 
which police estimate at 50% and coun 
selors put at 75%. An estimated third 
of the total are habitual users.” Even 
more astonishing, the Times found, drug 
use has penetrated down to the sixth 
grade and does not always stop with 
pot: a few 13-year-olds are shooting 
the far more dangerous “speed” (Meth- 
edrine). Often, with eerie sophistication 
they insert the hypodermic into the un- 
derside of their tongues to conceal the 
needle tracks. 

“Anyone who tries to say that fewer 
than half the students in any high school 
in Southern California have taken pot 
doesn't Know what he’s talking about,” 
insists Caldwell Williams, guidance 
counselor at Los Angeles’ University 
High. Cub scouts in San Francisco dis 
cuss the pros and cons of pot with 
savvy, and in nearby San Rafael a mar 
ijuana sale took place right in class be- 
fore the eyes of the astonished sixth- 


Los 


grade teacher. Nor is the increase in 
pot use limited to California. When the 
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“| don’t preach. You can‘t overdramatize.” 
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headmaster of a Colorado boarding 
school asked students who were using 
marijuana to admit it, one-third of the 
school trooped through his office; they 
are now on a year’s probation 

My Father, the Bigot. Despite such 
evidence, the discovery that their own 
children are smoking marijuana. still 
most parents incredulous. “Pot 
is like syph,” says a senior at New 


leaves 


Trier High School in Winnetka, Ill 
“Parents can't conceive of it until it 
hits them in the face.” When it does 
hit them, they scarcely know what to 


do, For, unlike sex and alcohol, drugs 
played no part in their own rites of pas 
sage. Wails one anguished Manhattan 
mother: “None of us Knows anything 
about it. It's so new.” One Detroit moth 
er turned her daughter in to the police, 
because “I was scared.’ All too fre 
quently, blind rage is the response. One 
San Francisco father beat his boy for 
45 minutes after finding marijuana in 
the youth’s bureau; another, a heavy- 
drinking millionaire, disinherited — his 
boy. “I'd kill the sonofabitch if I ever 
found out he was smoking pot,” says a 
Manhattan father. Says his 16-year-old 
son, who has been using marijuana for 
a year: “I smoke pot because it makes 
the world a beautiful place instead of a 
place filled with narrow-minded bigots 
like my father.” 

Hoping to anticipate the problem, 
some parents try to scare their children 
with lurid stories about drug addiction 
and highly pertinent reminders that 
mere possession of marijuana consti- 
tutes a felony. But teen-agers tend to re- 
gard the supposedly inevitable progres- 
sion from pot to heroin as myth, and 
they scorn the marijuana laws as hyp 
ocritical, At the other extreme are a 
few parents who introduce their chil- 
dren to pot in the home in the same 
way that countless parents start their 
children drinking. One San Francisco 
attorney turns on all three of his chil- 
dren, including his six-year-old. Still 
other parents respond by taking a kind- 
lier view of early drinking, in hopes 
that their children will find liquor an ac- 
ceptable alternative to pot, That ploy 
often fails, mainly because so many 
youths are convinced that marijuana is 
less harmful than “juice.” 

On the Hot Line. There is obviously 
a pressing need for franker conversation 
between parents and children on the 
subject of drugs, a fact that commu- 
nities are only now beginning to face 
In Florida’s Broward County, Dr. Da 
vid J. Lehman persuaded the school 
board last winter to adopt a six-hour 
“Teen-Age Alert” course on drugs as 
part of the basic curriculum from the 
ninth grade up. The board also spon- 
sors a companion “Parental Alert” 
course one night a week. Jacksonville, 
Sarasota and West Palm Beach have 
adopted similar programs, which will 
commence when school starts again next 
month, In Texas, the Houston Bar As- 
sociation and the Harris County Med 
ical Society have initiated a program 
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KNIGHT WITH PALOS VERDES TEEN-AGERS 
Next door, Billy the Kid. 


patterned after the one in Broward 
County; last spring, two-man teams (one 
lawyer, one doctor) gave drug lectures 
at 82 Houston secondary schools. Den- 
ver District Attorney James D. Mce- 
Kevitt has been storming Colorado lec- 
turing to teen-agers and, equally im- 
portant, their parents. “I don’t preach,” 
he says. “You can’t overdramatize 
You've got to draw them out.’ 

In California, the citizens of Palos 
Verdes have hired a full-time narcotics- 
education official (salary: $16,000) and 
set up a 24-hour-a-day “hot line,” which 
troubled parents or children can use to 
call one of four churches for assis 
tance. Depending on the seriousness of 
the case, the caller ts referred to a 
group-therapy session, a minister or a 
psychiatrist; more than a dozen doc- 
tors, lawyers and ministers are con 
tributing their time 

Nothing, it seems, opens the gener- 
ation gap wider than drugs, Says Palos 
Verdes’ Rev, Mel Knight; “The kids 
know more about drugs than their par 
ents, and the kids know that they know 
more. That makes it tough for a parent 
to have much influence.” Yet, while it 
is certainly true that parents need to de 
velop more knowledge and empathy, it 
is also true that their children may not 
know quite as much as they think they 
do. The final verdict on the safety or 
peril of pot is yet to be rendered, but 
youth should at least be willing to rec 
ognize that there are definite dangers 
in the use of Methedrine and LSD 

Even the youngest have heard the 
words, and from that point it is not 
much of a jump to trial and error. Con- 
sider what happened when Lieut. Jo 
seph Wysocki, of the Redondo Beach, 
Calif., police went to lecture kinder 
garten tots on crossing the street safely 
“Do you know why I'm here?” he cooed 
to the little angels. A tiny blonde girl 
raised her hand, “I know. You're going 
to tell us about DSL.” She got the let- 
ters backward, but give her time 
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TELEVISION 


SPORTSCASTING 


The Grandiose Inquisitor 





“Face it.’ savs ABC Sportscaster 
Howard Cosell. “Sport is the toy de 
partment of life.” If so, Cosell ts its 


jumping jack, punch-me clown and big 
bad wolf 

A former trial lawyer, Cosell ts more 
inquisitor than interviewer. He needles 
He stares ferretlike down 
that 
sounds like a cross between a buzz saw 


“Did you take 


He wheedles 


his long nose, droning tn voice 





and Bronx sneer 1 dive 
in the Clay fight?” he demands of Son- 
ny Liston. Or as Muhammad Ali 
launches into his pitch tor Muslimism 
Cosell cuts tn sharply Awright, we've 
been through that.’ 

Applying Principles. Wordy 
grandiose, Cosell has a natural gift for 
annoying, but at least his approach ts in 


brash 


finitely more lively than the usual golly 
gee-you're-terrific interview on 
IV. Explains Cosell: “I'm an electronic 
first. I've gotten where I've gotten in the 
world of sport just by applying the prin 


ciples of journalism.” He 


sport 


does get his 
share of scoops; he was the first, for ex 
ample, to report Wilt Chamberlain's 
move from the Philadelphia 76ers to the 
Los Angeles Lakers. But it is more his 
capacity for outrage than reporting that 
makes Cosell so hard to turn off 

On the ABC 
he observed that people go to the In 
dianapolis 500 to see not a sport but 


Evening News recently, 


a blood event embodying the two prin 


cipal characteristics of our time: swift 
ness and violence,” In another report 
he berated San Franciscans for back 
ing a bond tssue to build a new sports 


stadium instead of channeling the mon 


ey into public housing and job op- 
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FRID AS BARNABAS 


Supper dates only. 


On the day of Robert Ken 
nedy’s death, he refused to report the 
baseball scores on his nightly New York 
He explained: “When people 


portunities 


newscast 


view Outlet, escape and entertainment 
as the be-all and end-all of human ex 
istence, then I have to wonder how 
sick this society really is.” 


Provocative Pirouettes. Such grand- 
stand plays draw expectable cheers and 


catcalls from the audience. The Cleve 
land Plain Dealer referred to Cosell as 
a “white Muslim,’ while one sports 


writer called him a 
Maury 
says he ts 


“screaming, pirouet 
Allen of the New 
‘probably the 
interesting 
provocative guy in Our 

Before he got into broadcasting, Co 
sell was a Phi Beta Kappa editor of 
the Law Review at New York Uni 
versity, then a successful specialist in 
corporate and labor law. On the 
he helped organize Little League base 
ball in the New York area. In 1953, 
ABC asked him to form a panel of Lit- 
tle Leaguers for a radio quiz show on 
sports. Two years later, he gave up his 
work to try a few 


ting jackass.” 
York Post 


most dramatic, 





most most 





business.” 


side, 





legal st shots of 





his own on ten weekend sports reports 


Today, with 31 scheduled broadcasts 
each week on radio and TV, he earns 
$175,000 a year 

At 48, Cosell talks vaguely of re 


lecture circuit. He de 


clares himself weary of the 


treating to the 


‘weak stric 


tures and structures of sports broad 
casting.” He has no use for football 
telecasts that are “a series of match 
ups to see who leads in aerial shots.” 


And he cannot abide play-by-play col- 
leagues who prettify their reporting to 
please the network, the sponsors or the 
various leagues. This attitude has not ex- 
actly won enduring affection from other 
sportscasters or their bosses. That's why 
My greatest accomplish- 
may be my 


Cosell admits 


ment mere survival.” 


PROGRAMMING 
Ship of Ghouls 


The old radio soap liked to 
pretend that Portia really Life 
But only since television has the soaper 
got right down to the nubby-grubby of 
everyday attempts 
(The Docters), incestuous desires (Days 
of Our Lives) and various physical com 


operas 


faced 


existence—suicide 


plaints, such as “uterine inertia” (An- 
other World). The trouble with such 
contemporary traumas is that no one 


does much about them on-screen; the 
folks just sit around talking about their 
problems and drinking black coffee in 
the kitchen. The only time there ts any 
action in the typical 
is Friday. That's when the writ- 
ers always slip in the “tease” that will 


lure the listeners back on Monday 


live sOaper, tt 


seems 


Only ABC’s Dark Shadows tapes as 
if every day were Friday. The 30-min 
ute show is TV's first gothic soaper 


(Monday through Friday, 4 p.m. E.D.T.) 
vampire. Ex- 
If the char 


and the first to star a 


plains one of the directors 


acters sat around and talked to each 
other about vampires, you would turn 
people off. It's the actual vampirizing 


that makes the show.” No doubt about 








it. Dark Shadows has put the bite on a 
rapidly-rising audience that now aver- 
ages 15 million viewers week. When 


Barnabas the Vampire (Actor Jonathan 


Frid) goes On personal appearance tours 








he is apt to pull 25,000 people at a 
time a Fort Wayne shopping cen 
ter, played by both Richard Nixon and 





during the Indi 
them 


Eugene McCarthy 
primary 
or so claims his pressagent 

That Certain Age. The 


a ship of ghouls: a 





na 
Frid outdrew each of 
rest of the 
cast Is warlock, a 
175-year-old witch (played by a nubile 
blonde), lab-made monsters whose ev- 
ery part is a transplant, a ghost and an 


agent of the devil. One of the few near- 
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“To correct the evils, great and small, 
which spring from want of sympathy 
and from positive enmity among strangers, 
as nations or as individuals, 

is one of the highest functions of civilization.” 


Abraham Lincoln speaks 
on The Peace Corps: 








“T fly 17,500 mph. 
I withstand the forces of launch and re-entry. 
I eat out of a tube, 
I breathe in pure oxygen 
I’m physically fit for my job. 
But what about you? 


“See if you can win the 
Presidential Physical Fitness Award 
Any boy or girl, 10 to 17, can try out for the 
President's All America ‘Team at school 


This is a chance to test your 


\Saeaali't! 
= ae == 
vont 4: “Any kid 


* ‘who wants my job 


J*-* will have to be 
3! in pretty good shape.’ 


anal 


“= 


ft 


strength, speed and endurance 

You have to run, jump, sit-up, pull-up 
and throw a softball. 

It’s not easy. But it’s good for you 

And it certainly won't hurt your chances 
if you decide to try out 
for the space team some day.” 


= “Sw 


2 
6 





Ask your school about the 
President's All America ‘Te 
President's Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D.C. 20201 


im. Or, write 





normal human beings is the matriarch 
of “Collinwood,” the haunted manor 
that is the scene of the acuon. That 
role is filled by the show's top-billed 
star, former Film Actress Joan Bennett, 
58, who says frankly: “You reach a cer- 
tain age in Hollywood when there's a 
shortage of glamour roles.” 

Collinwood ts located high above the 
Maine coast. The time is the present, 
though most of last winter was spent 
in a flashback to the 18th century when 
Barnabas first won his fangs. As for 
the plot, even Frid himself concedes, 
“There are times when I have 
lutely no what's going on. I'm 
sure people get together to speculate 
on what the show is all about.” 

One of the more coherent of the mul- 
tiple story lines concerns Barnabas’ 
quest for a bride. Since he comes out 
of his coffin home only after dark, he 
prefers supper dates, and six times has 
mixed his fatal business with pleasure 
“The whole essence of my character,” 
says Frid earnestly, “is guilt over my 
hang-up—vampirism—and my __ bites 
suffer. I envy the bites of the two other 
vampires. They are positively erotic.” 

Plastic Bats. The show is far more 
dramatic in production than any of Its 
competitors. Producer Robert Costello 
splices in occasional exteriors filmed on 
location, employs more than 100 sets 
in the show’s Manhattan studio, com- 
pared with the 30 or so on most soap- 
ers. Instead of the customary organ 
stings to punctuate the drama, he uses 
bridges recorded by an orchestra of 23 
pieces 

Dark Shadows also has a recorded 
repertory of 3,000 sound effects and a 
few tricks that go back to radio days. 
The werewolf calls are authentic lobo 
cries, but for the squeak of bats in the 
night, a technician rubs a cork on the 
side of a bottle, The bats 
are plastic and wired for flight. Coffins, 
cakes of dry ice (for eerie ground fog) 
and quarts of stage blood litter the stu 
dio. To spook up the manor with cob- 
webs, the crew flings chunks of latex 
into an electric fan, which scatters them 
authentically over the walls 

The latex first hits the fan at 6 a.m 
most days, carlier if there is to be an 
extra-special effect, say a burning at 
the stake. About two hours later, the ac 
tors arrive for rehearsals, and then go 
through a technical run-through to test 
the special effects. At that point, the 
vampires with lines prerecord the di 
alogue: actors can't speak clearly with 
false fangs in their mouths, Later the 
lines are put onto the tape. In 
the afternoon come makeup sessions, 
the dress rehearsal, and then the actual 
taping of the show that aired 
the following week. Since editing the 
expensive, most fluffs are left 

exception Bennett re- 
ferred to her ghoul-ridden home not as 
Collinwood but as Hollywood 

That slip was edited out—although 
it is not clear After all, Hol- 
lywood’s not exactly ghoul-free either 


abso- 
idea 


themselves 


video 


will be 


tape Is 


in, One Joan 


why 
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THE THEATER 





TOKYO STAGE 
O’Neill in Japanese 


This summer's prize for odd and ag- 


onizing theatrical experiments goes to 
Broadway Director Harold Clurman 
(Bus Stop, Shot in the Dark). For six 


days every week since July 15, he has 
been directing a Japanese version of Eu- 
gene O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh 

The genesis of this cultural obstacle 
course 1965 State Department 
project, in which Clurman took five 
U.S. actors to Tokyo and there staged 
Long Day's Journey into Night for the 
edification of 
rectors 


Was a 


Japanese actors and di- 
Later, Tokyo's _ prestigious 
Kumo (Cloud) theater company mount- 
ed a Japanese version of the play, which 
was so successful that it actually broke 
even—a rare feat for any Japanese pro- 
duction that is not traditional Kabuki 
Encouraged by this (and more State De- 
partment money), Kumo this year in- 
vited Clurman to direct it in another 
O'Neill — play Tennessee Williams, 
Thornton Wilder and Arthur Miller 
have been successfully performed in 
Japan, But O'Neill especially, says 
Translator Koji Numazawa, “is haunt 
ing to us Japanese, with his tortuous 
groping for an answer to the over- 
whelming question of God's existence.” 

Wiggy Look. Clurman expected for- 
midable difficulties: his Japanese vocab- 
ulary consists of only ten words. But 
communication was a comparative 
cinch, First, he had to pry his cast loose 
from the stylized posturing of the ka- 
buki influence. “The actors would play 
for the audience instead of for each oth- 
er,” says Clurman. “This is just the op 
posite from the technique of modern re 


alism, in which the actors are supposed 
to play to each other as if there were no 
audience at all.” Kabuki also goes in for 
eXaggerated emotions. “When a_ few 
tears called for.” Clurman ex- 
plains, “I would get a torrent. When a 
character should be moved, he would 
go into hysterics. I constantly had to tell 
them to be natural.” 

The script’s demand for a passionate 
kissing scene, for example, brought on 
only a fit of bashful giggles followed 
by a friendly peck. The actors claimed 
that Japanese are more inhibited in this 
department than Americans, but Clur- 
man demonstrated with binoculars that 
this was not really so; a glance through 
the glasses at lovers in a Tokyo park 
convinced the cast that their stage kiss 
es had been too tame. The uniformly 
black-haired actors wanted to wear wigs 
of different colors to make them look 
more like Americans, but Clurman ve 
toed the wiggy look. Only Noboru Na- 
kaya, in the central role of Hickey, 
was given a shock of red hair. 

Rehearsals were slow work. Watching 
the action, Clurman would dictate com- 
ments to two translators (“That girl 
drops her handbag as though there's 
not a yen in it’), then pantomime the 
parts as he wanted them played while 
the notes were read in Japanese to the 
actors. Despite this cumbersome pro- 
cedure and the actors’ difficulty with 
naturalism, Clurman thinks that he'll 
have a hit when the play opens on 
Sept. 4. 

“The cast is really sensitive to di- 
rection,” says Clurman-san. “I have 
never seen such a compliant company 
This experience has improved my ef 
fectiveness as a director.” 


were 
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DIRECTOR CLURMAN & CAST 
Communication was a comparative cinch. 
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SCIENCE 





SPACE 
Keeping Apollo on Schedule 


Despite technical setbacks, and an in 
creasingly tight budget, NASA seems de 
termined to meet the goal set by Presi- 
dent Kennedy seven years ago: a 
manned U.S. landing on the moon dur 
ing this decade. Last week Apollo's pro- 
gram director, Lieut. General Samuel 
C. Phillips, announced a revised sched- 
ule that will postpone the manned flight 
of the glitch-ridden lunar module (LM), 
and may add a manned flight around 
the moon to the prelanding missions, 
yet still place astronauts on the moon 
before the end of 1969 

NASA is forging ahead with its plans 
for the first manned test flight of the 
Apollo spacecraft on Oct. 11, But a De- 


NASA 





PRACTICING ON MODULE MOCKUP 
Glitches in the wires 


cember mission, in which astronauts 
were to have rendezvoused and docked 
their Apollo command ship with an LM, 
has been pushed back until February by 
problems in the Grumman-built module 
In place of the LM flight, a manned 
Apollo flight has now been scheduled 
for December, the first to be powered 
by the mighty Saturn 5 rocket 

Mascon Troubles. NASA is confident 
that it can speedily solve the troubles 
of the LM, which ts designed to carry 
two astronauts to the surface of the 
moon while the third remains in lunar 
orbit in the Apollo command module 
Tests have shown that most of the 
LM’'s troubles are electrical, and tech 
nicians at Cape Kennedy are busily re- 
wiring the spacecraft, shielding circuits 
and replacing switches 

The Apollo program has also received 
a boost from scientists at the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, who recently dis- 
covered the cause of unexpected vari- 
ations in the altitude and speed of ear- 
lier unmanned lunar orbiters. Such 
flight deviations, which could drop a 
module several miles off target, were 
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caused by local increases in lunar grav 
ity brought about by areas of dense ma- 
terial beneath the five circular maria, 
or “seas.” The concentrations of mass, 
called “mascons,” may have been caused 
by the impact of large meteors, which 
generated enough heat to melt material 
below the surface of the moon and 
form regions of high density 

Now that NASA Is aware of the mas- 
cons, said General Phillips, it can alter 
orbital paths and navigational equations, 
thus eliminating another gnawing wor 
ry for the Apollo planners 


PLANETARY EXPLORATION 


Vital Statistics from Venus 

When Russia’s Venus 4 capsule sud- 
denly fell silent in the thick Venusian at 
mosphere last October, Soviet scientists 
assumed that the spacecraft’s final read- 
ings—a temperature of 520° F. and an 
atmospheric pressure 15 to 22 times 
greater than Earth’s—described condi 
tions On the planet’s surface, Not so, 
say U.S. Electrical Engineers Arvydas 
Kliore and Dan Cain. The Venusian at- 
mosphere, they report in the current 
issue of Journal of Atmospheric Sci 
ences, is much hotter and far more 
crushing than the Soviets think, On 
the surface the temperature ts actually 
close to 900° F., the atmospheric pres- 
sure a Staggering 75 to 100 times the 
sea level pressure on Earth 

Their own figures, the two Jet Pro 
pulsion Laboratory scientists explain, 
are based not only on data from 
Venus 4 but also on transmissions 
from the U.S. spacecraft Mariner 5 
which flew past Venus less than two 
days after the Russian landing. Accord- 
ing to JPL, the Russian capsule stopped 
sending signals when it was 3,774 miles 
from the center of Venus. But recent 
measurements by four powerful U.S 
radar installations have established that 
the planet’s radius is only 3,759 miles 
That means that at the instant Venus 4 
Stopped transmitting, it must have been 
15 miles above the planet's surface 
The capsule, Kliore and Cain specu 
late, may have landed on a Venusian 
mountain three times as high as Mount 
Everest. Or more likely, it may have 
gone dead while still floating down 
through the atmosphere—a victim of 
electronic heat prostration. To back up 
their temperature estimate, the JPL men 
also point out that U.S. radio astron- 
omy measurements and data from Mar- 
iner 2, which bypassed Venus in 1962, 
indicate a Venusian surface temperature 
of at least 800° F 

The new findings make it less likely 
than ever that future space probes will 
find any kind of life on Venus. A sur 
face compression of 75 atmospheres ts 
as crushing as the pressure of water 
2,550 ft. below the ocean’s surface. A 
temperature of 900° F. is more than 
enough to melt lead or zine, or do in 
anv form of life familiar to Farthmen 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Lifesaving Light 


Light from a_ single, well-defined 
source holds such a strong attraction 
for night-flying moths that a flickering 
candle flame can lure them to a fiery 
death. But when light comes from all an- 
gles, as in a brightly lit room or out 
doors during daylight, some moths cease 
all activity, as if they had been “turned 
off.” Scientists have long wondered 
What throws the switch? 

In the current issue of Applied Op- 
tics, Entomologist Philip Callahan, of 
the Department of Agriculture, reports 
on delicate experiments with which he 
answered the question. Callahan caught 
some giant cecropia moths, which live 
in the woods, studied them under a bin- 
ocular microscope and decided that it 
was tiny spikes at the base of their del- 
icate, fernlike antennae that reacted to 





CECROPIA MOTH & ANTENNAE 
Turn it up, turn them off 


strong light. To check his theory, he 
blacked out the moths’ eyes, painted 
cach antenna black, except for the tips 
of the spikes, and ran minuscule wires 
into the main antennal nerves. Then he 
began subjecting them to light of vary 
ing intensity 

As Callahan had suspected would be 
the case, the spikes proved to be pre 
cisely tuned receivers highly sensitive 
to the wave lengths of visible light. At 
the base of the spikes, Uiny sensors trans 
formed the light into nerve impulses 
that sent electrical signals to the brain 
Under strong light, those impulses au 
tomatically blanked out the sense of 
smell and responses to temperature and 
humidity on which a moth relies as it 
flies around in search of a mate or a 
place to lay eggs 

[he moth’s spikes, a scant 26 ten- 
thousandths of an inch long, provide it 
with an automatic lifesaving device 
Without them, says Callahan, the slow 
and conspicuous insects would probably 
take wing during daylight. And if they 
did so, they would make themselves 
easy prey for birds 
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EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES 


A Convenient Retirement 

that my retirement at 
this time might help to ensure the pros- 
more normal university opera- 
tions during the coming academic year.” 
It was not only le but probable 
that Grayson Kirk was indulging in un- 
derstatement when he announced his re 
week after 15 
president of Columbia University. For 
start of the neared, 
and alike 


remained on the job, 





“It is possible 


pect of 









po 
Poss! 





tirement last years as 





is the 
Kirk’s defenders 
ed that if he 
his very presence would provide 
continued 
campus 
Since Kirk Oct TZ, 
and eligible for retirement pay, it 
understandable that he talked of his de 
The timing, he 
suggested, was a matter of convenience 
But the fact is that Co- 
lumbia does not make retirement man 
datory at 65, and Columbia's 
accepted Kirk’s resignation even though 
they have not yet settled on his suc 
Apparently divided over wheth 
er the retirement would seem too much 
of a concession to rebels, the 
matter for 


new term 


detractors 





re 
an ex- 
cuse for controversy on the 
restless 
will be 65 on 
was 


cision as 


a routine step 
to all concerned 


trustees 


Cccssor 


student 


trustees debated the nearly 


four hours behind closed board-room 
doors. But in the end it was obvious 
that the student uprising had, indeed, 


forced Kirk's departure 
To run the university until a new 
president takes over, the trustees chose 


Andrew W. Cordier, dean of Colum- 
bia’s School of International Affairs 
and veteran U.N. official. At 67, Cor- 


than Kirk. He made 
it clear that he does not want the top 
job permanently 

Fund Raiser. At his farewell press 
conference, Kirk insisted that he was 
“not interested in what anyone thinks 
about my victory or defeat, but only in 
the welfare of this university.” Indeed, 
the rancor generated by last spring's stu- 
dent rebellion and some 800 arrests 
has tended to obscure Kirk's lasting con- 
tributions to Columbia. After taking 
over from Dwight Eisenhower, he cre- 
ated six 
from 
gions of the 


dier is even older 


institutes in| which = scholars 
fields studied selected re- 
world, built up a science 
that won four Nobel Prizes, set 
top scholars to work on studies of vital 


contemporary problems from 


many 


faculty 


ranging 


birth control to computer science to 
urban planning. A more effective fund 
raiser than administrator, he attracted 


cnough money to complete $70 million 
worth of new buildings and push the an- 
nual operating budget from $22 mil- 
lion to $136 million. He had almost 
halfway point in the uni 
current $200 million” fund 
drive, and will stay on as president 
emeritus to finish the job 

Kirk's troubles stemmed from an ut- 
ter failure to develop rapport with any 
significant section of the faculty or stu 


reached the 





versity ’s 
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Some ttin cert r 


CORDIER (LEFT) & KIRK 
Rancor obscured the contributions 


dent body. He did not recognize the 
yearning for change within his own in 
Controversy 
allowed relations 
Harlem community to dete 
and brashly involved the uni 
versity in backing an unproven cig 
arette filter, He tended to shrug off all 
criticism of with mil 
itary research, failed to perceive the ex- 
tent of faculty and student 
early enough to deal with it 


stitution became inevitable 


as he with the sur- 
rounding 


riorate 


Columbia's ties 


discontent 
and final- 
ly called in the police to regain control 
of his campus 

Students Come First. Just how much 
Kirk’s retirement will ease tensions is 
not at all clear. The student Strike Co 
ordinating Committee insists that its ar 
gument is with university policies, not 
personalities, and that “the board of 


trustees still remains in absolute con- 
trol of our university Acting Presi- 
dent Cordier, however, seems sympa 


thetic to some student complaints. He 
has told both administrators and pro 


ARL IWASAR 








they find the time to 
meet with students, even if if means cur- 
“research work and off-campus 


fessors that must 
tailing 
commitments.” But he 
sharp warning to the still defiant rad 


also issued a 


icals: “There is no place for willful dis 
ruption at university.” 
Critics could hardly object to his 16 
1962) of service as Un- 
the U.N., or to his 17 
and political science 
Manchester Col- 
But some dissidents still found ab- 
farfetched excuses to attack Cor- 
record. They sourly that 
Secretary-General Dag Ham 
marskjold’s special representative during 
the U.N.’s 1960 Congo operations. His 
hands, said the 
with the murder of Congo 
Lumumba. They charged 
vaguely that he had supported CIA ac 


vears (1946 to 
der Secretary of 
vears as fustory 
chairman at Indiana's 


lege 


surdly 





dier’s noted 


he was 


were bloody 
Rebel Pa 


also 


students, 


trice 


uvities. Within an hour after Kirk’s res- 
ignation, a small band of rebels was 
chanting a new battle cry: “Cordier 


must go! Cordicr must go 


Warning Signals 

Wildly diverse in its membership and 
vague in its aims, the National Student 
Association is a loose affiliation of 368 
student governments that has never held 
any real power on U.S. college cam 
main accomplishment has 
been to act as sounding board for the 


puses, Its 


whole spectrum of student complaints 
Its annual Manhattan, 
Kans,, last week served the same pur 
pose. And the decibel count at the meet 
ing signaled the almost certain approach 
of another year of collegiate unrest and 


congress in 


uproar 

Hurting Good. Outgoing N.S.A 
President Ed Schwartz summed up the 
student mood as “discouraged.” Prince 
ton’s Bob Powell, a leading candidate 
to succeed Schwartz, thought the word 


should be “rage.” Conservatives pro 


DEMONSTRATION AT N.S.A. CONGRESS 
Disorder it was and disorder it is. 
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“Dont kid 





“| thought my cigarette was lowest in ‘tar’ 
It turned out not to be true. 
The latest U.S. Government report 
showed Carlton to be 43% lower in ‘tar 
than the brand | thought was lowest.’ 






Don’t kid yourself. 
Your cigarette isn’t 
lowest in ‘‘tar”’ 
unless it’s lower 
than Carlton. 


(aretairce) al 


She hnevican Setbaceo &i mypany 
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fessed to see students as “more signif 
icantly aware” this year, while radicals 
contended that the emerging feeling is 
one of “violence.” At times, in the wilt 
ing heat of a livestock arena on the Kan- 
sas State campus, the delegates seemed 
to be contending with all four moods 
at once 

The dominant issue was what the del 


egates called “the white problem.” As 
they see it, the U.S. has no “black prob 
lem"’—racial trouble is entirely a mat 


ter of white racism. An emotional ar 
gument was touched off by charges that 
the all-white University of Alabama del- 
egation was unrepresentative and, in 
hopeless parliamentary confusion, a Ne 
gro Alabama student was seated, un 
seated, then reseated Other wholly 
white delegations caught the spirit and 
issued challenges to their own creden 
tials, Demonstrators, pretending to be a 
chain gang, beat themselves with belts 
and chanted: “Oh, it hurts so good, | 
don't want to do anything about it. But 
I like to talk about it.” Lost in the con 
fusion was a motion to declare the 
whole congress unaccredited and send 
everyone home 

In its one substantive act, the con 
gress took the first step toward break 
ing N.S.A. into two corporat 
one would retain N.S.A.'s ta 
status and carry out its present “edu 
cational” functions; the other would pay 
taxes and remain free to engage in 
open lobbying for legislation approved 
by N.S.A.’s annual congress. But the 
more significant message of the meet 





groups 
-exempt 





ing was its renewed evidence that cam 
pus disorders will probably increase 
rather than abate in the coming school 
year, As Outgoing President Schwartz 
sees it, the more moderate students are 
so discouraged that they may drop out 
of student movements, allowing the rad 
icals to take over. When that happens, 
anything can happen. “Once a Colum- 
bia raises the level of what is accept- 
able,” said Schwartz, “mere demonstra 
tions become innocuous.” 


From Rice to Stanford 

Shortly after he was appointed presi 
dent of Rice University in Houston 
seven years ago, Chemist Kenneth Pitz- 
er was asked whether he planned to pat- 
tern his school after Caltech or M.LT 
Neither, replied Caltech Graduate Pitz- 
er. “I intend to model it on Stanford.” 
He was as good as his word. And he 
was so successful at building a Texas 
copy of the school he considers one of 
the best in the world that Stanford 
took particular notice, Last week Stan- 
ford paid Pitzer the ultimate compli- 
ment: it brought him to Palo Alto to 
succeed President J.E. Wallace Sterling, 
62, who is retiring after 18 years on 
the job 

Stanford’s student leaders were not 
pleased. They complained that they had 
not had any voice in the selection, and 
Student Body President Denis Hayes, 
who argued that Pitzer had “no recent 
experience with race relations or stu- 
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dent relations,” led a move for an un- 
official student referendum on the ap- 
pointment. It is not likely to come to 
much—especially if Stanford's students 
take the trouble to look up Pitzer’s 
record at Rice. There he fought suc- 
cessfully to remove an admissions ban 
on Negro students from the trust agree 
ment under which the university was 
founded, and he ordered racial inte 
gration of the off-campus faculty club 
He was easily accessible to student lead 
ers and appointed students to academic 
committees. To antiwar activists, Pitz- 
ers main drawback may be his 24 
years (1949 to 1951) as a weapons-ori 
ented director of research for the AE¢ 
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PITZER 
The ultimate compliment. 


and his current service on the board of 
the Rand Corp 

Under Sterling, Stanford successfully 
conducted a $113 mullion fund drive 
and solidified its position as one of the 


best-financed schools in the nation 
More significant, the American Council 
on Education now rates the overall qual 
ity of Stanford's graduate education 
third in the nation, behind Berkeley 
and Harvard, with particular strength 
in engineering, psychology, biochemis- 
try, zoology and physics, Its law school 
is gaining stature under Dean Bayless 
Manning, and its medical school is at 
the forefront of heart surgery through 
work directed by Dr. Norman E. Shum 
way Jr 

If Stanford's quality gave him a high 
goal to work toward when he was at 
Rice, Pitzer is no less ambitious now 
His aim, he says, ts “to make Stanford 
as strong as Harvard and M.I.T.—put 
together.” 
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No Hocus 
Focus. 


This Kodak Carousel 850 Projector keeps your slides in 

focus automatically! No more focusing during the show. 

No “focus drift.” Just one perfectly focused slide after another. 

It has the round Carousel Slide Tray that sits on top and holds 80 
slides. This spillproof tray lets gravity gently lower each slide 

into place for jamproof, trouble-free shows. No pushing. No pulling. 
No problems. 

The Kodak Carousel 850 Projector, with both remote and automatic 
slide changing, new long-life tungsten-halogen lamp and new 

f/2.8 lens, less than $180. Other Kodak Carousel Projectors 

start at less than $80. 


See them at your Kodak dealer’s...and sharpen up your slide shows 
all around. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel 850 Projector. 
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Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases—to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form, 
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FREE 


CLASSROOM MAP OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


and Eastern Europe 


Prepared by TIME cartographers 
especially for classroom use, and 
speeded through production, this 
40" x 30”, two-color, situation 
map gives students the back- 
ground to visualize the crisis in 
Eastern Europe 


The map and other exclusive 
teaching aids are available now 
to teachers who enroll in the 
TIME Education Program. For 
details, write: 


TIME Education Program 
Box 870 
Radio City Station 
New York, New York 10019 
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CASH PERFORMING FOR FOLSOM INMATES 
Grass roots and granite conviction. 


MUSIC 





RECORDINGS 
Empathy in the Dungeon 


In the huge cafeteria of California's 
Folsom Prison, a baritone lament ech- 
oes over a shuffling country beat: 


I shot a man in Reno just to watch 
him die 


Iwo thousand inmates whoop and whis- 
tle. A prison official barks out an order 
“Duffy, No. 9047—custody office!” The 


singer launches into a knowing ditty 
about prison discipline, interpolating, 
“They're mean bastards, ain't they?” 


He plunges the hall into tense silence 
by intoning a melancholy ballad 


Won't you tell the folks back home 
I'll soon be comin’ 
And don't let 'em know I never will 


he free be free 


The whistle shricks, Clang! go 
the steel cellblock doors 

This is Johnny Cash at Folsom Pris- 
on, The performance, which took place 
last January, resulted in one of the 
most original and compelling pop al 
bums of the year. Country Singer Cash, 
a top concert attraction at Manhattan's 
Carnegie Hall as well as Nashville's 
Grand Ole Opry is a big favorite in 
the penitentiary circuit. “We bring the 
prisoners a ray of sunshine in their dun 
geon,” he “and they're not 
ashamed to respond.” Furthermore, 
“they feel I'm one of their own.” That 
is because Cash, lean and tough look- 
ing at 36, sings with granite conviction 
and mordant wit about pain, 
loneliness and hard luck, Though he ts 
not an ex-con himself, his empathy with 
jailbirds is a natural extension of the at- 
titude expressed in his songs, that life 


prison 


says, 


sadness, 


both in and out of prison is a kind of 
sentence to be served. 

The Folsom album was made when 
Cash, after six years of trying, finally 
convinced Columbia Records that one 
of his prison visits would make a suc- 
cessful on-location recording. He was 
right. In the four months since it was re- 
leased it has sold more than 300,000 
Perhaps more significantly: it has sold 
far beyond the usual boundaries of the 
country market. This is not entirely 
new for Cash, In his dozen years as a 
top recording performer, he has broken 
out of the country category with na- 
tionwide pop hits several times before 
(1 Walk the Line, Ring of Fire). But 
the Folsom album seems to appeal to a 
wider, more diverse audience than any- 
thing else he has ever done; it ranks 
among the top choices of the bestseller 
charts not only for country music but 
also for pop, and it has received glow- 
ing reviews in the underground rock 
publications 

In fact, the album stands as a umely 
symbol of the growing infusion of coun- 
try sounds into the U.S. pop main 
stream, More and more, country per 
formers—from established figures like 
Buck Owens to newcomers such as Glen 
Campbell and John Hartford—are com- 
manding national audiences. At the 
same time, pop performers, including 
Bob Dylan and the Byrds, are gravi- 
tating closer to the country style. “With 
better communications, there’s more ex- 
posure of country music,” says Cash 
“| think people go back to it to find 
the basic thing, the grass roots, People 
like my songs, for instance, because 
there’s realism in them, unlike most 
songs. They have true human emotion 
as well as being real stories.” 
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“THE SYMPHONIC FORM IS DEAD” 
And Other Observations by a New Elder Statesman 


HERE was a birthday bash prepared for the ballroom 

of the Brussels Hilton, with a lot of U.S. and Belgian 
officials and all 169 members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony invited, The musicians were not to sup- 
ply the dance music; they were co-celebrators. The gifts 
included an original edition of Mahler's unfinished Tenth 
Symphony and a home stereo installation. Among the 
decorations: three 100-lb, sculptures of musicians carved 
in butter. 

And the guest of honor? Leonard Bernstein, who—hard 
to believe—turned 50. Still youthful in appearance, in- 
terests and energy (he now jogs with his 13-year-old son AIl- 
exander), Bernstein was starting his 1968-69 season with a 
five-week European tour, At season's end, he ceases to he 
the Philharmonic's permanent conductor, and plans to de- 
vote most of his time to writing music; his first big project 
is a new Broadway production based on Brecht's The Ex- 
ception and the Rule. By virtue of his achievements with 
the Philharmonic and as composer, author, pianist and TI 
personality—not to say his new eminence as a 50-year-old— 
Bernstein is entitled to be called American music's most ar- 
ticulate elder statesman, a status that he will doubtless 
relish. Last week, before departing for Brussels, he paused 
at his Park Avenue duplex for a talk with Time. Some of 
his observations: 


On Being a Conductor . 

Ever since that day in 1943 when Bruno Walter very nice- 
ly got the flu and I had to step in and conduct the Phil- 
harmonic, this age thing has changed. At that point, anyone 
in his 20s or 30s was just laughed at. It all begins much ear- 
lier now. There’s something else. A conductor is no longer 
just a man who leads an orchestra. His job includes an ed- 
ucational function, a community leadership function, an in- 
stitutional responsibility, the setting up of patterns and 
models that can be followed by other orchestras, and it in- 
volves a very complicated set of relationships with the mem- 
bers of your orchestra and to orchestras which one guest- 
conducts. Can one man do it all any longer? 1 don’t think 
he can, I think every orchestra knows that by now. 


On the Concert Hall as a Museum 

Today, the conductor is a sort of curator, and he hangs 
up these equivalents of masterpieces by Rembrandt, only 
they're by Beethoven. And he tries to light them as well as 
possible and put them next to the right other picture, and 
that’s called programming. The whole idea of the concert 
hall grew up with the idea of the symphony. It began in 
the 18th century and finished with the beginning of the 
20th century: from Mozart to Mahler, roughly. The sym- 
phonic form is dead, finished. But why despair about it? 
Just accept it. That tremendous repertory of masterpieces 
should go on and on for hundreds of years just as Rem- 
brandts do, 


On Playing the Piano 
It’s still my first love. When I sit at the piano I feel back 
in the womb 


On the Avant-Garde 

Take the case of Lukas Foss, a dear friend whose music 
I've always loved. He’s going through a period now of 
what seems to me publicly destroying the music he’s always 
loved most—Bach. In some of his compositions he takes a 
piece by Bach and breaks Coca-Cola bottles over it and 
makes it fragmented and distorted. It's like watching him 
publicly clawing the stuff out of his brains to make room 
for something new. It’s as though an avant-garde composer 
at this point will do anything to clear a space for himself. I 
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don’t know that that’s going to succeed. There is something 
so destructive about it. 


On the Future of the Musical Theater 

You can't sit down and say, “I’m now going to write a 
whole new, different, original thing which is going to change 
its course.” It’s got to come from the Broadway musical be- 
cause that’s what is American, that is what we know how 
to do. That's what is the equivalent of the Singspiel in Aus- 
tria, out of which Mozart grew, and then Beethoven, Weber, 
right up through Wagner and Strauss. We have a Singspiel 
situation here in the United States, and by that I mean a 
pure entertainment that incorporates elements of vaudeville, 
operetta, whatever you want, Out of this something can 
emerge. 

Hair is not what I'm talking about. I mean, it takes un- 
believable chutzpah to make a show out of laundry lists 
There is a song called Sodomy, right? So you take all the 
words that relate: sodomy, pederasty, anal erotic, or what- 
ever it is, and you list them and that’s your lyric, and you 
put it to a bad rock beat. Then you write a song called Col 
ored Spade, and you say, “I'm a colored spade, Nigra, 
coon, little Black Sambo . . .” That's another laundry list. 
Just for shock. At intermission I was collaring people and 
saying: “Why are you clapping? Why are you laughing? 
This is horrible!” 


On Pop Music 

Too many rock groups are too fascinated with clec- 
tronics. They seem to be saying “Look, that made a nice 
noise when I pressed that button; let's do it again. Let's put 
this noise with that one.” When you let the machine dictate 
ideas to you, then it really comes from the outside, not 
from inside. But when I hear a group like the Cream, 
which is just sensational, I feel much better about the state 
of pop music. Those three people are great performers. | 
mean, they've got a drummer who can really keep time! 


On Reaching 50 
I feel very young. As a matter of fact, I feel better than 
I have in a long time as this horrifying birthday arrives. I 
play better tennis. I have more endurance. I'm happier, in 
spite of the increasingly ghastly state of the world. I feel 
that I have enough energy to do whatever it is | am going 
to do. And I'm looking forward to it. 
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BUSINESS 





I 


WALL STREET 
The Battle About Fees 


If anything is sacrosanct on Wall 
Street, it is the fixed minimum com- 
missions that brokers charge their cus- 
tomers for stock trading. So last week, 
when the head men of the New York 
Stock Exchange appeared before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
during its eight-week-old inquiry into 
brokerage practices, it was only natural 
that they denounced government pro- 
posals to change the system. Big Board 
President Robert W. Haack warned that 
abolishing the minimum rates would 
cripple the world’s largest securities 
market, with damaging consequences 


but to delve into an issue that Wall 
Street thought had long since been set- 
tled by the 1934 Securities and Ex- 
change Act. Hoping to bolster its stand 
against entirely abolishing fixed rates, 
the exchange this month offered in- 
stead to cut them by an average 19.5% 
on big deals (1,000 shares or more). 
That was primarily a defensive tactic, 
partly impelled by SEC proposals for 
slightly sharper fee reductions, starting 
with deals involving 400 shares of stock. 
Moreover, despite the exchange’s sup- 
posedly inflexible minimum fees, the 
SEC hearings have shown that most bro- 
kers give up the bulk of their com- 
missions on big trades through fee-split- 
ting arrangements. One witness, Vice 


an 





FROM RIGHT: HAACK, LEVY & N.Y.S.E. GOVERNOR FREDERICK BARTON 
Demands for heart surgery. 


for brokerage firms and investors alike. 
“I have no doubt,” he said, “that the se- 
curities markets as we know them today 
would cease to exist.” The government 
and Wall Street thus reached a point 
of tense confrontation in the bitterest 
clash since the Pecora investigation in 
the early ‘30s. 

Under the minimum-rate setup, mem- 
ber brokers of the exchange are re- 
quired to charge investors no less than 
the fee prescribed by the exchange for 
every purchase or sale of securitics. 
The actual amount varies with both 
the price of the stock and the number 
of shares traded. For example, a buyer 
must pay $44 in commissions to get 
100 shares of a $50 stock, or $47 for 
100 shares of an $80 stock. The Jus- 
tice Department maintains that this 
amounts to illegal price fixing. Instead 
of rigid minimums, it wants free com- 
pelition among brokers for setting the 
commission on every trade, large or 
small. 

Parade of Charades. When Justice 
antitrusters aired that view last April 
in a formal brief presented to the SEC, 
the regulatory authority had no choice 
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President Robert Loeffler of Investors 
Diversified Services, condemned this 
practice as “a shocking parade of 
charades.” 

If approved by the SEC, the fee cuts 
could cost brokers some $150 million 
of their $2.5-billion-a-year commission 
income. Much of that money would 
then reman in the coffers of big tn- 
stitutional investors, indirectly enriching 
thousands of mutual-fund shareholders 
and pension-fund contributors. Brokers 
should be able to bear the loss: soaring 
trading volume has deluged Wall Street 
with profits. Last year the net carnings 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, the largest U.S. brokerage house, 
jumped 25% to $54.6 million, as its op- 
erating revenue, mostly from commuis- 
sions, climbed to $369 million. Profits 
at Goodbody & Co. rose 78%. The vol- 
ume surge means that crack securities 
salesmen today often earn $100,000 a 
year, In one medium-sized firm, five 
top men collected $400,000 each last 
year. 

Likely to Quit. Having retreated from 
positions that the Big Board once vowed 
to defend, the exchange’s Bob Haack 


gave no further ground in last week's 
testimony in Washington, He accused 
the Justice Department of “applying 
theoretical concepts without supportung 
facts.” Unregulated rates, he said, would 
cause brokers to switch a good deal of 
trading from the exchange floor to their 
offices, creating splintered markets in 
which ordinary investors would have 
trouble buying or selling at fair prices. 
Chairman Gustave L. Levy of the 
N.Y.S.E. board of governors was even 
blunter. Justice’s proposal, he said, 
would convert the Big Board into a 
mere “quotation bureau with limited ac- 
tivity.” The reason is that many large 
firms, including Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
of which Levy is a senior partner, 
would be likely to quit the exchange 
altogether. 

It is far from clear whether the ex- 
change’s elaborate defense mechanisms 
will persuade the SEC to leave the fixed- 
commission system intact. At week’s 
end the Justice Department, which takes 
a dim view of Wall Street's fears of 
fee competition, notified the SEC that it 
will soon submit more evidence to but 
tress its Never before has the 
SEC faced such pressures for radical sur- 
gery on the heart of the securities bust- 
ness. Even if it should finally side with 
the stock exchanges, the Justice De- 
partment could force the issue into the 


stand. 


courts with an antitrust suit. That 
is a prospect that makes Wall Street 
shudder 


COMMON MARKET 
Too Much Plenty 


From time immemorial the European 
peasant has prayed for plentiful har- 
vests. Yet plenty has not necessarily 
been good for the Common Market's 
11 million farmers. Blessed by good 
crops and improved farming techniques, 
they have accumulated huge surpluses 
of agricultural products, and = are 
swamped by tomatoes, cauliflowers, ap- 
ples, plums and pears. In Germany 
alone, the government has had to buy 
and store some 80,000 tons of surplus 
butter, which is now known as the But- 
terberg (butter mountain), 

For years the six Common Market 
partners discussed the problem of open- 
ing their frontiers to one another's ag 
ricultural produce. Because powerful 
farmers’ associations in each country 
had to be considered and appeased, the 
resulting agreements apparently proved 
too rigid to cope with bumper crops ev- 
erywhere. The accords forbid selling 
surplus produce within the market and 
call, instead, for destruction of per 
ishable crops when prices sink to a 
fixed minimum level. The purpose was 
to protect the farmer by assuring him 
a reasonable income 

In 1967, France destroyed 12,000 
tons of cauliflower, 10,000 tons of ap- 
ples, 2,000 tons of tomatoes and 723 
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tons of pears. Belgium followed suit, as 
did The Netherlands. This year, with 
much more bountiful harvests, the Ger- 
man government has refused “on moral 
grounds” to be party to the destruction 
of fruit. Government authorities are 
now weighing the possibility of dis- 
tilling the excess fruit into schnapps. 
Germany's Butterberg problem is even 
more serious. Nearly 30% of the prof- 
its of German farming comes from milk 
products. Common Market regulations 
allow the government to support the 
price of butter at the 75-cents-a-pound 
level. This means in effect that the 
dairy must buy all the milk a farmer de- 
livers, then pass on the surplus butter 
to the government stockpile at the min- 
imum price. Such assurances have made 
the German farmer even more attached 
to his cow. Fed now with enriched fod- 
der, notably U.S. soybeans, German 
cows have been producing record quan- 
tities of milk in recent years. 

Political and social reasons prevent 
the Bonn government from reducing the 
fixed price of milk and from forcing 
farmers to abandon some of their herds. 
Says an exasperated official of the Bonn 
Ministry of Agriculture: “The only way 
to solve the problem is to open a hunt 
ing season on cows.” The European 
farm surpluses will keep rising because, 
as French Minister of Agriculture Rob- 
ert Boulin puts it, “we are entering into 
an era of general overproduction.” 
There has been conversation about giv- 
ing away food surpluses to needy coun- 
tries. Sull, all this has been more talk 
than action. Meanwhile, the problem of 
agricultural surpluses is one of the main 
subjects to be discussed at a Common 
Market meeting next month. 


AUTOS 

Step by Step 

The trend now is toward evolutionary 
styling, and that is good. We don't any 
longer make abrupt changes, and we 
don't any longer abandon people who 
buy our cars. It is a step-by-step, year- 
by-year evolution. 


Those are the words of the man who 
designs cars for Chrysler Corp., Elwood 


Leviton 


ATLANTA 





TOWNSEND 
Head of the hottest. 


Engel, vice president for styling—and 
they are welcome words to many U.S. 
car buyers. Last week Chrysler's top ex- 
eculives went to Atlanta for a press pre- 
view of the 1969 models, which show 
that Engel means what he says. The 
1969 cars closely resemble the 1968 
models.: They are handsome and func- 
tional, but they are marked by few 
costly changes and innovations. 

Purple Horn. The big cars are up to 
5 in. longer, while the smaller cars re- 
main virtually unchanged. Plymouth 
Fury, a bestseller, is almost completely 
stripped of chrome, and a huge slotted 
bumper hugs the road beneath a waffle- 
slotted grille. The Fury is 14 in. longer 
and 2 in. wider than the current mod- 
el. Chrysler has added 3 in. more leg 
room in the Newport's back seat and 3 
in, more shoulder room in front and 
back seats using curvier window glass 
and door panels. The slow-selling Im- 
perial (competitive with Cadillac and 
Lincoln) has been stretched 5S in. in 
length, to a total 229.7 in., and now 
comes with a wall-to-wall front grille 
that conceals the headlights. 

For the modestly face-lifted inter- 
mediates like the Plymouth Satellite, 





customers can buy a hippie, mod or psy- 
chedelic fabric for the top instead of 
the standard dull black vinyl. Under 
the hood of Plymouth’s Roadrunner 
now lurks an orange engine block and 
a purple beep-beep horn. Dodge is com- 
ing out with a new supercharged Dart 
model called Swinger, which sports ral- 
ly stripes and can be ordered in orange 
But, so far, no real competitor to Ford’s 
Mustang has appeared from Chrysler's 
lair. The sporty Barracuda is built on 
the chassis of the compact Valiant, Spe- 
cialty cars, the company seems to be- 
lieve, ought to be developed out of 
products at hand, especially when they 
tend to cannibalize sales, as Mustang 
has done to Ford. 

Clever Gimmick. If the 1969 models 
live up to those of 1968, they will be a 
big success, even with evolutionary rath- 
er than revolutionary styling. Chrysler 
Corp. is likely to set new sales records 
this year, and for the sixth straight 
year to increase its penetration of the 
auto market. The company has made a 
remarkable turnaround. As recently as 
1961, it was barely breathing. Looking 
for a new, big-name president, Chrysler 
directors could find no one who 1) fit- 
ted the bill and 2) would take the job. 
They ended up by selecting former 
Comptroller Lynn Townsend, then 42, 
as a sort of interim leader, Townsend 
has since become Mr. Chrysler, the head 
of Detroit's hottest shop. 

Looking back, Townsend — says 
“Chrysler had it all. It had the plants, 
the engineering, the money, the dealers, 
everything. But it all had to be put to 
gether.” Chrysler's constantly improving 
slice of the U.S. auto market shows 
how well Townsend has put it together. 
The company’s share of the market 
went up from 10.3% in 1962 to 18.4% 
during the first seven months of 1968 
Profits soared from a meager $11 mil- 
lion on $2.1 billion sales in 1961 to 
last year’s $200 million on $6.2 billion 
sales. That trend continued during the 
first half of 1968, when sales rose 29% 
over the same period last year and prof- 
its more than doubled. By the end of 
the year, Townsend expects to top $7 
billion in sales and earn $280 million, 

Townsend engineered — Chrysler's 





DART SWINGER 
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Pressed suits and shined shoes. 


IMPERIAL 
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comeback by combining novel market- 
ing techniques with stability in product 
lines. An innovation, company-owned 
dealerships where there were none be- 
fore, has paid off handsomely. Chrysler 
now has 512 dealers either leased or 
controlled by the company, and they ac- 
count for some 27% of sales, Another 
innovation, the offer of a five-year or 
50,000-mile warranty to customers, 
turned out to be one of the cleverest 
gimmicks in auto history. Insurance pre- 
miums to cover costs of repairs are, of 
course, included in the price that the 
buyer pays. 

In the midst of the shoptalk in At- 
lanta last week, Townsend recalled: 
“My father taught me when you are 
down and out to shine your shoes and 
press your old suit, and put on your 
best appearance.” Lynn Townsend had 
his shoes shined and his suit pressed, 
and his company, now far from being 
down and out, made a very impressive 
appearance. 


REAL ESTATE 
Desperate All Over 


When it comes to housing, the na- 
tion's largest and wealthiest city lives 
in an Alice in Wonderland world. Most- 
ly since World War II, federal, state 
and city governments have underwritten 
some $8 billion worth of housing con- 
struction in New York City—enough 
to accommodate the entire population 
of, for example, Baltimore or Cleve- 
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EVICTION IN 19TH CENTURY ENGRAVING 
City for the very rich and very poor. 
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land. Yet at the same time, New York's 
housing scarcity has not only persisted 
but worsened. In the hard marketplace 
of supply and demand, that means soar- 
ing rents. 

Tenants by the thousands are fum- 
ing at raises in their rents as leases 
come up for renewal on Sept. 30, the 
traditional date for residential lease ex- 
pirations. Many landlords, says Frederic 
S. Berman, the city’s commissioner of 
rent and housing maintenance, are de- 
manding “increases of 40%, 50% and 
60% —and a few in excess of 100%.” 
In scores of instances, the exorbitant 
hikes amount to nothing less than an 
old-fashioned eviction. “It’s frightful. I 
can’t find anything that I can afford,” 
says Patricia Oberle, a young Manhat- 
tan medical secretary. She has been 
looking since February for another 
place to live because the rent on her 
present one-bedroom apartment in an 
elevator-serviced building on the upper 
East Side is about to jump from $235 
to $315 a month. 

Moving Out. Rents are currently 
climbing in several major U.S. cities, In- 
creases of 8% to 10% have become 
commonplace this year in Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Miami, San Francisco and 
parts of Los Angeles. For the U.S. as 
a whole, however, rents have risen only 
4% since 1966, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. New York, 
however, is a very special case, There 
the apartment shortage and the rent 
squeeze have become so bad that many 
office workers, professionals and young 
executives are reluctantly moving out 
to the suburbs, an exodus that bodes ill 
for the city’s struggle to retain its mid- 
dle-class population. President William 
J. Molloy of Molloy Bros. Moving & 
Storage, the largest affiliate of Allied 
Van Lines in the New York area, re- 
ports a 25% increase this summer in 
families moving out of Manhattan. 
“Business is so heavy we can’t handle 
it,” says Molloy. 

The furor over soaring rents involves 
only one-third of New York's 2,100,000 
privately owned apartments. The rest re- 
main subject to rent control, to which 
New York (alone among major U.S. cit- 
ies) has clung since World War II. Land- 
lords of rent-controlled apartments are 
every bit as unhappy as tenants of un- 
controlled units. Squeezed by rising 
costs for taxes, labor, maintenance and 
anti-pollution equipment demanded by 
the city, increasing numbers of owners 
are simply abandoning _ structurally 
sound, though run-down, controlled 
buildings. By owners’ estimates, some 
12,000 buildings containing 350,000 
apartments have thus been left to rot 
in the past few years. Landlords are so 
upset at the shrinkage of their profits 
that last week eight organizations rep- 
resenting 25,000 owners begged the city 
to buy their buildings at “bargain- 
basement prices.” Said Leon A. Katz, 
spokesman for the group: “Business ts 
so bad that we want to get out. We're 
absolutely desperate.” 
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BALDRIGE 
Still roping those steers. 


CORPORATIONS 
A Very Individual Manager 


From the outside, the weatherbeaten 
brick building on Mad River in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., looks like one of those 
venerable edifices in an old New Eng- 
land mill town. Inside, the company 
that makes its headquarters there has 
won an entirely different image. Under 
Chief Executive Officer Malcolm Bal- 
drige, the 166-year-old Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Co. has become one of the 
fastest growing enterprises in the U.S. 

A maker of metal products, from 
3,300-Ib. brass ingots to casings for Cha- 
nel No, 5 perfume, Scovill drifted 
downhill for years. The firm lost $131,- 
000 on sales of $121 million in 1958. 
“This was due to group management, 
to lack of financial controls and lack 
of goals and incentives,” says Baldrige. 
He was hired in 1962, at the age of 
39, to turn the company around. “We 
do not like participative management, 
group management or committee man- 
agement,” he says. “We want individ- 
ual accountability and responsibility.” 

Nebraska-born Baldrige worked his 
way up from pouring iron to the presi- 
dency of Connecticut's Eastern Co, be- 
fore being tapped for the Scovill job. 
He started by making drastic cuts in 
overhead expenses, reducing the staff 
by 18% (annual saving: $3,000,000), 
and offering numerous vice presidents 
line jobs or early retirement, Baldrige 
climinated committee meetings altogeth- 
er, cut reports down to the bare min- 
imum and held his eight division man- 
agers answerable for “unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of statistics.” Scovill’s top 
management now consists of Baldrige 
and a lone executive vice president. 

Baldrige’s austere and highly indi- 
vidualistic management has raised Sco- 
vill’s sales to 1966's record of $388 
million and its earnings to $15 million. 
Last year reduced consumer spending 
and the consequences of stockpiling in 
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expectation of a long copper strike 
caused sales to dip to $352 million and 
earnings to $13 million. But Baldrige ex- 
pects 1968 sales and earnings to be 
every bit as good as in 1966 

During the past two years, Scovill 
has been expanding through acquisitions 
of companies in housing and home 
building. It thereby hopes to escape 
overdependence on brass-mill earnings, 
which accounted for some 55% of com- 
pany sales in the early 1960s. In 1967 
Scovill bought NuTone Inc., maker of 
built-in home products. This year it 
added Caradco, the second largest win- 
dow-frame producer in the U.S. For 
an even better balance, Scovill firmly in- 
tends to bring down the share of brass 
to 20% of total sales through future 
acquisitions, 

In the executive office where he plans 
his company’s future, Baldrige does not 
act like a harsh produce-or-quit type 
Soft-spoken and diffident, he has a 
unique way of arriving at hard de- 
cisions. He leaves his antique desk and, 
while thinking out the problem, tries to 
rope an aluminium contraption that rep- 
resents the hind legs of a steer 


MANAGEMENT 
The Bonaparte of Beef 


This side of Technicolor, no one 
wages war on the range quite like Har 
old L. Oppenheimer, 47, head of the 
U.S.’s biggest cattle management firm. 
By his definition, “ranching is the near- 
est thing in business to a military op- 
eration. You deal with large amounts 
of terrain, large-scale logistics, On the 
battlefield as in a roundup, success de- 
pends on timing, men, and movement.” 

Oppenheimer's military judgment is 
hard to fault. A Marine reserve officer 
since World War II, when he led a bat- 
talion ashore at Okinawa, he was called 
up for Korea, returned last May from 


a combat tour in Viet Nam, and last 
month pinned on his brigadier gen 
eral’s stars 

On the range, the general won his 


Stars long ago. As founder and chair- 
man of his Kansas City firm, Oppen- 
heimer Industries Inc., he 
some 220,000 head of cattle on 
than 100 ranches in 17 states. In ad 
dition, he is one of the nation’s leading 
authorities on the arcane art of in 
vesting in cattle. He has written two 
books on ranching (Cowhoy Arithmetic 
Cowhoy Economics) and co-authored a 
third (the recently published Cowboy 
Litigation, « 561-page tome on the tax 
and legal aspects of ranching) 

No Saddle Sores. Oppenheimer deals 
in cattle and feed transactions that last 
year amounted to $15 million and yield- 
ed nearly $1,000,000 in fees and com 
missions, He solvent and 
not exactly saddle-sore clientele (among 
past and present customers: Banker 
Robert Lehman, Comedian Jack Ben 
ny, Actress Joan Fontaine). For would 
be instant catthemen, Oppenheimer will 
assemble a herd, buy a spread, hire a 
manager and Oversee the whole op- 


maneuvers 
more 


caters to a 
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eration, “Real crapshooters,” as Oppen- 
heimer calls clients who are able and 
willing to win or lose as much as 50% 
on their money in a single year, can go 
for so-called “feeder contracts.” For a 
down payment of $50,000 or so, Op- 
penheimer will handle the financing and 
feeding of a 500-head herd until the cat- 
tle reach proper weight and grade, The 
herd must then go to market, whether 


volatile beef prices are on the rise 
(which means win) or too low to cover 
costs (which means lose) 


Sater and more strategically appeal- 
‘breeding™ contracts. “This,” he 
Says, “is where the tax play is.” Taking 
advantage of laws that encourage the 
building of bigger and better herds, an 
Oppenheimer client can buy a 100-head 
breeding herd for as little as $12,000, 


ing are 


OPPENHEIMER ON HOME OBSTACLE COURSE 
Better than oil wells. 
Of that, $9,750 covers the first 
feed, financing and breeding costs, plus 
Oppenheimer’s maximum 8!% com- 
mission—all of which is tax deductible 
The remaining $2,250 represents the 
down payment on the herd, which, like 
factory machinery, is depreciable 
Unlike machines, of course, cows re 
produce. After perhaps five years ot 
tax deductions and depreciation and 
breeding at an Oppenheimer-managed 
ranch, a herd can easily triple in size 
When it is sold, most of the profit is 
taxed at the 25%-maximum capital 
Lains rate Investing In Cows, says Op- 
penheimer, beats investing in oil wells 
Tunes of Glory. Oppenheimer came 
by his improbable trade improbably 
enough. A Harvard anthropology ma 
jor (39), he graduated cum laude at 
19, then set off for Bolivia and Peru 
Taking to the rugged life, he dropped 
plans for a Ph.D. to join the Marines 
Despite his 5-ft. 7-in., 132-Ib. size, he be- 


year's 


> 


came at 23 the youngest battalion com 
mander in the Corps. Reluctantly mus 
tered out at war's end, he began run- 
ning his family’s Kansas City interests 
(an auto agency, small loan and real-es 
tate Operations). Not until 1953, when 
his stepfather, Jules Stein, founder of 
MCA, asked Oppenheimer to buy him 
land and cattle as a tax shelter, did the 
ex-Marine find a new field to conquer 

Music Man Stein’s call must have 
sounded like tunes of glory. “We con 
sider our entire firm to be a general 
staff,” says President Ronald Jarvis Jr 
a reserve Marine colonel who helped 
Oppenheimer build the company. “The 
ranches and the herds are the regi 
ments and divisions.” The top echelon 
of the 99-man staff is largely recruited 
from the military, because Oppenheimer 
believes that soldiers “know how to act 
in a They certainly ought to 
know the routine. Oppenheimer requires 
bimonthly inspection of ranchers, using 
Marine fitness reports. 

“Any day of the week,” he declares, 
“Vd rather have a Marine oflicer han 
dling a roundup than a farmer.” He is 
just as tough with his clients. Those 
who visit Oak Hill, Oppenheimer’s 600- 
acre spread outside Kansas City, are 
usually invited to jump, crawl and clam- 
ber through an obstacle course not un 
like the one at the Marine training 
base at Quantico 


RETAILING 

Swinging Dayton’s 

When Twiggy made her 1967 U.S. 
tour, she deigned to put in a personal 
appearance at only one department 
store. The same store was one of the 
first in the U.S. to introduce men’s Car- 
naby Street fashions. It has also brought 
in Simon & Garfunkel, Dionne War- 
wick, and Spanky and Our Gang to en- 
tertain shoppers Among art fanciers, it 
is Known and respected for its Gallery 
12, which sells Tom Wesselmann nudes 
as well as $8,000 Marisol wood sculp- 
tures. The store is Dayton's of Min- 
neapolis, which has exhibited a flair for 
showmanship that has been emulated 
by some of the biggest names in U.S. re- 
tailing. Still, the showcase downtown 
store Is Only one part of the fast-grow- 
ing Dayton Corp., which by the end of 
1968 will include ten other department 
stores, eleven discount outlets and a 
chain of 27 bookshops 

Dayton’s has been an aggressive out- 
fit since tts establishment in 1902 by 
Minneapolis Banker George Draper 
Dayton. He lured shoppers with slickly 
conceived newspaper ads and free food, 
thought nothing of hiring an airplane 
to deluge the Minnesota State Fair- 
grounds with a million blue feathers in- 
scribed with Dayton’s name. By the 
time the store came under control of 
third-generation family members in 
1950 (the elder Dayton died in 1938), 
it accounted for 16% of all furniture 
and apparel sales in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul metropolitan area. That would 
have satisfied most merchants, but the 


crisis.’ 
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Dayton heirs were far from content 
“We started with the assumption,” 
says Bruce Dayton, 50, George's grand- 


son and the company president since 
1965, “that the independent department 
store was a dying breed of cat. We 
knew we had to form a growth com- 
pany or be absorbed.” Dayton’s thus ex- 
panded rapidly into new lines and lo- 
cations. It opened its first branch in 
Rochester, Minn., in 1954, two years 
later put up one of the country’s first 
fully enclosed, air-conditioned shopping 
centers in a Minneapolis suburb. It soon 
added another shopping center, Is now 
building two more. 

The Whole Pie. Besides adding new 
stores of its own, Dayton’s last’ year 
bought up San Francisco's fashionable 
Shreve & Co. jewelry store, and earlier 





~ varsity shop 


hallmark that has paid off for the com- 
pany as a whole, Last year Dayton’s 
had sales of $265,507,000 and profits 
of $9,587,000, a gain of some 17% 
over the previous year. It expects to in- 
crease its sales by $100 million during 
fiscal 1968. 

Exciting Adventure. Although it be- 
came publicly held last fall, Dayton’s is 
still largely a family affair, with six Day 
tons holding down management post 


tions. To keep them straight, employ 
ees customarily refer to the company 
president as “Mr. Bruce,” to Edward 


Dayton, the 28-year-old general man- 
ager of the bookstore division, as “Mr 
Edward,” and so on. What links all of 


them besides blood ties is the con- 
viction, as Executive Vice President 
“Mr. Ken” puts it, that “shopping ts 


GERALD RIMACOMBE 


COLLEGE NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT IN THE STORE 
This cat has lots of lives. 


this year acquired the two Diamond de- 
partment stores in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
the four-store Lipman chain in Oregon. 
Long committed to the “whole pie” the- 
ory of retailing, which emphasizes bar- 
gain-basement as well as high-fashion 
merchandise, the company is also ex 
panding its six-year-old chain of Target 
discount stores, a $100 muillion-a-year 
operation that has outlets in Minnesota, 
Colorado and Missouri. The most im- 
pressive growth has come in book re- 
tailing, notably the cluster of B, Dalton 
bookshops that Dayton’s has opened in 
the Middle West and West in the past 
two years. This month the company 
strengthened this division by acquiring 
the eight-store Pickwick chain, South- 
ern California's leading bookseller 
Dayton’s has fully computerized its 
B. Dalton operation to keep track of 
fast- and slow-moving titles, meanwhile 
taking pains to make the chain seem 
like a group of friendly neighborhood 
booksellers. Most B. Dalton ads use 
the first person to proclaim “I am hay- 
ing a sale,” or “I see a growing interest 
in the occult.” Mixing mechanization 
with the personal touch is a Dayton’s 
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the great American pastime and should 
be an exciting adventure.” 

To help make it so, Dayton's joined 
with other Minneapolis merchants last 
fall to develop a downtown shopping 
mall, graced it with a “mobile-stabile” 
Alexander Calder sculpture and remod- 
eled its main store so that passersby 
could look directly into colorful bou- 
tiques rather than at mere window-dis- 
play manikins. For the past two Christ- 
mases, it has outfitted the store’s 12,000- 
sq.ft. auditorium with a $250,000 
“Dickens Village,” complete with two- 
story, thatched-roof buildings and an- 
imated figures of Scrooge, David Cop- 
perficld and Oliver Twist, It recently 
staged an extravaganza for college-age 
youths, featuring Computers that an- 
alyzed their handwriting, phrenologists 
who measured their skulls, fortunetellers 
who gazed into their futures and rah- 
rah cheerleaders who simply looked at- 
tractive. There were also karate les- 
instructions on how to pack a 
suitcase and the sounds of 15 rock 
bands. The affair drew 12,000 young 
people, one of whom made off with 
the door prize of a live horse. 


sons, 





MERGERS 
Help From a Big Brother 


A decade ago, TV Producer-Perform- 
er David Susskind was generating some 
bright cultural rays with quality net- 
work dramas and a provocative new 
talk show, Open End. At the same 
time, California Industrialist Norton W 
Simon, president of Hunt Foods & In- 
dustries, was making commercial his- 
tory by buying up one new company 
after another. Since then, Susskind has 
been putting somewhat less emphasis 
on culture, and Simon has become tn- 
creasingly interested in tt. Stung by a 
number of critically acclaimed produc- 
tions that proved to be financial flops, 
Susskind has expanded into bread-and- 
butter situation notably NBC's 
Get Smart series. Simon has consol- 
idated the bulk of his holdings—Hunt 
Foods, McCall Corp, and Canada Dry 
Corp.—into a $1-billion-a-year 
tion, now devotes much of his time to 
collecting art and Uni 
versity of California regent 

Last week the old culturist and the 
old commercialist got together. Norton 
Simon Inc. announced that tt had 
agreed to acquire Susskind’s Manhat- 
tan-based Talent Associates Lid. as a 
wholly owned subsidiary, Although Si- 
mon remains his conglomerate’s biggest 
stockholder, he has left its active man- 
agement largely to Chairman William 
E. McKenna, who engineered the Tal- 
ent Associates acquisition as a way of 
expanding his firm’s activities in the 
communications field. Through McCall 
Corp., Norton Simon Inc. already pub- 
lishes McCall's magazine (circ. 8,500,- 
000), McKenna looks to the new prop 
erty for “important growth” in the field 
of communications. 

Retired Mouth. As Talent Associates’ 
president, Susskind shares that expec 
tation. Privately held by himself and 
two equal partners, Daniel Melnick and 
Leonard Stern, the company had rev 
enues last year of about $15 million, 
and its profits were in “the seven-figure 
category.” That was a vast improvement 
over past years, when Talent Associ- 
ates suffered in no small part because 
of its voluble boss’s knack for alien 
ating network brass. But Susskind has 
learned to confine his contrariness large- 
ly to his still running TV talk show 
He says cheerily that his mouth ts now 
“in partial retirement.” 

Besides its television work, Talent As- 
sociates has also engaged in a limited 
way in feature-film production (Requi- 
em for a Heavyweight, A Raisin in the 
Sun). Referring to Norton Simon Inc. 
as “a powerful financial helpmate, a 
big brother,” Susskind now hopes to 
plunge more deeply into moviemaking 
by bidding for bestselling books and 
other high-priced material. He will have 
the incentive as well as the resources. 
Under the terms of the get-together, 
Susskind and his partners will receive 
an undisclosed amount of Norton St- 
mon Inc. stock, run Talent Assoctates 
for at least five years 
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NEW MOVIES 
Hunger 


As the news from Biafra daily il- 
lustrates, hunger is more than a growl 
from the stomach; it is a shriek from 
the soul. Robbed of nourishment, the 
body consumes its own flesh until the 
victim is literally no longer himself. 
The first casualty is dignity; the sec- 
ond, humanity; the last, life itself. In 
1890, out of the remembered pangs of 
his own despairing struggle with dep- 
rivation, Norwegian Nobel Prizewin- 
ner Knut Hamsun wrote an acrid au- 
tobiographical novel. Two generations 
later, Scandinavia’s moviemakers have 
finally caught up with Hunger—and sur- 
passed it. 

A rural writer (Per Oscarsson) ar- 
rives in the city to become a journalist, 
There are various kinds of starvation, 
and he soon experiences them all. First 
he is deprived of recognition, then mon- 
ey, and at last of enough nourishment 
to endure 

In most drama, events shape the char- 
acter. In Hunger, nothing happens- 
and in that vacuum occurs the conflict 
between the writer's mind and_ the 
world’s will. At first he is euphoric. 
But with steady rejection and growing 
poverty, he becomes like his pencil, in- 
exorably worn away until only a stub re- 
mains, Though there is an abortive erot- 
ic interlude with a woman (Gunnel 
Lindblom), for the most part Oscarsson 
is left alone to disintegrate in the worn 
suit and the bare room that are the 
boundaries of his life. Within them he 
creates a solo performance of unbear- 
able power. The shiny eyes dance be- 
hind rimless glasses, the arguments with 
God become a grudge fight, conscious- 
ness and the dream state mix until the 
tragedy plays itself out upon the bare 
stage of a wrecked mind. 

Recently some social critics have 
rhapsodized the circumspect 19th cen- 
tury at the expense of the violent 20th. 


Hamsun remembered the abject misery 
that he found in a lawful, ordered so- 
ciety. His writing gave it voice, and Os- 
carsson gives it substance—articulating 
the agonies of all the poor, as when he 
gags on a bone that he has begged. 
“Damnation,” he cries, “is there noth- 
ing one may keep for oneself?” 


The Legend of Lylah Clare 


At some point in the filming of Ly- 
lah Clare it was apparently decided to 
turn it into a spoof of those Holly- 
wooden melodramas about moviemak- 
ing, like The Carpetbaggers or Harlow. 
Perhaps the film was always meant to 
be funny. On the other hand, perhaps 
its producers wanted to broaden the 
humor because the script was enriched 
with such heady verbiage as “I'll rum- 
mage through your soul like a_pick- 
pocket through a stolen purse.” Or be- 
cause one way of dealing with Kim 
Novak's acting is to pretend that it was 
meant to be that way. In any case, the 
decision to spoof it up was the only 
course possible, short of dropping the 
whole project 

The trouble is that instead of being 
outrageously funny, The Legend of Ly- 
lah Clare is merely outrageously silly 
The clichés don't click, though they 
are all there. They include the ego- 
maniacal director (Peter Finch) who 
tells Star Novak: “You're an illusion. 
Without me you don’t exist.” And the 
tyrannical studio head (Ernest Borgnine) 
who has monograms even on his toilet 
seats. And even the lesbian pass—made 
in this case by Italy’s Rossella Falk, 
whose slinky version of a dope-shoot- 
ing dyke is the best bit in the film. Di- 
rector Robert Aldrich, who cut close to 
the Hollywood bone 13 years ago with 
The Big Knife, moved on to more forth- 
right mayhem with What Ever Hap- 
pened to Baby Jane, Hush Hush 
Sweet Charlotte and The Dirty Dozen, 
Even in this company, Lylah Clare 
doesn’t make it. 
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Shriek from the soul, 
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SHIMKUS & PAXINOU 
Purple prose on the pallet. 


Zita 

Age is wasted on the old. Without it, 
youth is condemned to excess. That's 
what makes adolescents so saddening 
and maddening—and adolescence such 
a groovy movie subject. In Zita, an ar- 
chetypical French fille named only 
Annie flits agonizingly between life and 
death, The daughter of a slain Spanish 
loyalist, she has sympathy for the world 
but affection for none of its inhab- 
itants, except her ancient Aunt Zita (Ka- 
tina Paxinou). One afternoon the girl 
comes home to find the old lady writh- 
ing on the floor. Zita has suffered a 
stroke, and each gasp edges her closer 
to the grave. 

In a controlled panic, Annie launch- 
es herself into the kind of picaresque Pa- 
risian tour beloved of Vassar girls in 
their junior year. Boys woo her, flics 
pursue her; an older man takes her to 
a boite. Eventually, she and a cellist 
make beautiful music together on his 
pallet. When the sun comes up, Annie 
returns to bid farewell to her aunt and 
to her childhood, 

Annie is played by Joanna Shimkus, 
a Canadian who was last misused in 
the Burtons’ bomb Boom! (Time, May 
31). Here, she controls her role with 
an even poignancy and an odd beauty. 
Though Paxinou’s part is minuscule, 
her gravitational field exerts enough 
force to draw every scene toward her. 
But despite Zita’s undoubted appeal to 
dreamy young girls, an interesting 
young star and a grand old pro are not 
enough to support yet another trem- 
ulous version of the girl-in-a-woman’s- 
body theme. Director Robert Enrico 
trices to lend his slender scenario some 
contemporary relevance by forcibly in- 
serting a variety of fashionable camera 
techniques and casting a Negro Maoist. 
Though his color photography begins ef- 
fectively—notably in Zita’s _ terror- 
glazed recollections of the Spanish Civil 
War—it ends by stifling the film in a 
glut of self-consciousness. Annie's se- 
duction scene, for example, is absurdly 
overplayed in slow motion. Such se- 
quences may look poetic in the cutting 
room; in the rhetoric of film they have 
become the equivalent of purple prose. 
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@ Why is our Constitution the longest-lived 


document of its kind? 


@ Why are we still considered a country 


of pioneers? 


@ Why are we criticized as much for our successes 


as for our failures? 


@ Has prosperity merely changed our problems 
from economic to psychological ones? 


@\s “progress” destroying our traditional beliefs 
along with our traditional buildings? 








The family of this out-of-work miner on the porch of their shanty in the Appa 
lachian region offers a stark and troubling contrast to the serenity and bandbo: 
neatness of Ipswich, Massachusetts (right). 


To introduce you to the Life World Library 





TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


offers you 


$ 
THE UNITED STATES for coty | 


(a saving of $3.95 from the suggested retail price) 


The LIFE World Library will not only surprise you with insights into countries like Russia, India, 
Mexico and Canada... it will tell you all sorts of things you didn’t know about your own! 


The look of the land... the life of the peo- 
ple...the sights and sounds of the cities and 
villages...the gaiety and uproar...the arts 
and festivals...the cathedrals and cafés... 
markets and museums—this is what the LIFE 
World Library shows you in the countries 
you've always wanted to visit. 

In TimMe-Lire Booxs’ famous picture-essay 
style, you'll see scenes like these, many of 
them in full color: Central American farmers 
beseeching the statue of their local saint to 
produce rain... peasants and professors pitch- 
ing in to build the Ming Tombs Dam in Red 
China...an Italian plowman and his team 
of oxen turning the soil a few feet from one 
of the best-preserved Greek temples in the 
world...the French master Matisse in the 
avant garde chapel he designed in Provence. 

But for all the genuine glamour of these 
far-off places, perhaps the most surprising 
country—and certainly the most diversified 
—is your own, Here is the one nation in the 
world that you tend to take for granted, be- 
cause you're too close to see it clearly. To 
help you get a fresh perspective on the United 
States, to judge it as objectively as only an 
outsider could, TiME-Lire Books has invited 
nine non-American experts to write on dif- 
ferent aspects of our life and our land. 

What do they find? Looking at us with 
a detachment we cannot achieve, these nine 
observers find us deeply dedicated to a world- 
wide ideal. They find too that—in spite of 
our habit of advertising our errors—we're 
better than we think we are. 

The United States is many books in one: 
a look at different regions; a concise historical 
survey; a handbook of our political system; 


a dictionary of our colorful folkways. It 
takes you from the museum-like hamlets of 
New England to the crumbling ghost towns 
of Colorado; from the merciless deserts of 
Arizona to the kaleidoscopic centers of our 
cities. It shows you the beauty of our country 
competing with billboards and burger joints. 
It introduces you to farmers and astrophysi- 
cists, legislators and lobbyists, bird-watchers 
and social workers. 


154 pictures —64 in full color 


Here is a book with a provocative idea in 
every paragraph...one that shows our alti- 
tudes and institutions to be just as rich, just 
as colorful, as our Grand Canyon, redwood 
forests and Rocky Mountains. Each essay ts 
followed by ten or twelve pages of the kind 
of pictures—many of them in full color— 
that only the Time-Lire resources can put 
together. An appendix of historical dates, 
one of famous cultural figures, a reading list 
and an index make the book an especially 
useful supplement for school ages. 


Among 
other volumes 
in the 


LIFE 
World Library 





A big, handsome, profusely illustrated 
book like this is a bargain even at the sug: 
gested retail price of $4.95—but with this 
special introductory offer, The United State: 
is yours for only $1. If you choose to keep i 
after a 10-day free examination, volume: 
devoted to other countries will be sent tc 
you at two-month intervals on the sam¢ 
10-day approval basis. Each will cost you 
just $3.95 plus shipping and handling. Ther 
is no minimum number you must buy. 


Read the book first—pay later 


You may browse through The United State 
for ten days free before you decide whethe 
you want to keep it. Should you decid 
against it, simply send it back, pay nothing 
and the matter ends right there. You ar 
under absolutely no obligation. 

In order to receive The United State 
at the special price of only $1, simply fi 
out and mail the postpaid order form a 
write to TiMe-Lire Books, Dept. 4811, Tim 
& Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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Kansas rancher-farmer Jack Barr—who is also a banker and state senator— 
rides with his family for recreation, but uses a light plane for his varied 
and far-flung business operations 





Two dramatic views that show the great diversity of the American land- 
scape: the rugged buttes of Monument Valley, Arizona, and the glittering 
glass and steel cliffs of Park Avenue 


Actual size 

84a" x11 
192 pages, bound 
in hard covers 
154 pictures, 64 in 
full color. 35,000 words 
of text, wri 
nine leading auth 









More than 1,300,000 families 
have alre ordered volumes 
from the LIFE World Library 











Who says Tokyo 
is “Far East?” 





To be sure, Tokyo is steeped in tradi- Nonstop from Seattle 
tion. With its ancient temples, charm Compared to flying across the mid 
ing teahouses — and gracious way Pacific, we'll get you there up to 8 Nisttianeat'e Moubes wake lt "NotSo Far East 
But there’s another Tokyo, too hours faster. 
Baseball. Mod fashions. Cosmopol So, you don’t have to think in term: 
tan cabarets. Even Kosher corned beef! of “Far East,” anymore 
This is the Tokyo that’s in tune with Not when you fly Northwest 
today — the lively city that’s not so Because, Tokyo is “Not-So-Far East 
Far East.” In more ways than one 
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MEDICINE 
CARDIOLOGY 


Treating an Ex-President 

Rarely in medical history has a pa- 
tient received such intensive treatment 
and survived so long after so many 
heart attacks as Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, To some extent, that endurance 
could be ascribed to the elusive and in- 
tangible quality that laymen call “con- 
stitution.” Equal credit must go to the 
extraordinary assemblage of talent and 
technology at Walter Reed Army Med- 
ical Center. No more than about 20 
other U.S. hospitals can boast a com- 
parable cardiology staff and facilities. 

After Eisenhower's first heart attack 
in 1955, the question arose whether 
he should have surgery. The answer 
was no, because no surgical treatment 
of heart disease was considered both 
safe and effective. That is still true. 
When a heart transplant’ was sug- 
gested and a score of Americans of- 
fered to donate their hearts, Ike's 
doctors declared: “Such a procedure 
is not indicated because of the gen- 
eral’s age and the presence of other 
major medical conditions’—his wide- 
spread artery disease might have af- 
fected many vital organs. 

Management of Eisenhower's arterial 
difficulties, therefore, has been entirely 
medical. And treatment methods have 
improved markedly. Indeed, his long 
survival in full possession of his fac- 
ulties would have been virtually im- 
possible only a generation ago, After 
his first heart attack, Eisenhower reg- 
ularly took anti-clotting drugs. These 
did not give him complete protection, 
as he had a stroke in 1957. But he 
made a good recovery, and the only 
long-term effect he noted was a ten- 
dency to reverse syllables occasionally 
in a long word. 

No Cripple. Far from making a “car- 
diac cripple” of their patient, as so 
many doctors were still doing, Ike's phy- 
sicians advised him to get all the ex- 
ercise he could, He did not overeat, 
and he cut down on hard fats and 
sweets. This regimen kept Eisenhower's 
arteries working well for eight full years. 
Then came his second and third heart 
attacks, in 1965, Again, Ike recovered 
astonishingly well for a man then 75 





years old. But more episodes were 
predictable. 
The 1968 series of heart attacks be- 


gan in April when Eisenhower was in 
California. Two weeks later, he was 
well enough to be moved to Walter 
Reed, where he soon suffered three 
more, In their twice-daily reports, car- 
diologists tried to distinguish between 
“mild heart attacks” and “myocardial 
infarctions.” At best, the distinction is 
difficult to make. Infarction is the pro- 
cess in which part of the myocardium 
(heart muscle) is killed by being de- 
prived of blood. Even a mild throm- 
bosis and occlusion nearly always caus- 
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PACEMAKER 
Negative electrode is led 
into right side of heart 


through venous system. 


Positive electrode is 
attached to skin. 


es some infarction, though it may be 
an extension of an old scar. 

Each infarct, or area of dead mus- 
cle, can interfere with the flow of elec- 
trical impulses that serve as the heart's 
ignition system. Normally, a current ts 
generated for cach beat at the “sinus 
node” (situated where blood enters the 
upper right heart). The charge then pass- 
es through the walls of the two upper 
chambers (auricles), making them con- 
tract. Then the signal is channeled 
through the auriculoventricular node 
(where the heart's four chambers meet), 
and passes through the ventricles’ walls. 

Wildcat Signals. Ike's heart had so 
many, or such extensive, infarcts that 
the original sinus-node impulse could 
not follow its normal path. Moreover, 
infarcted areas sometimes develop wild- 
cat electrical impulses of their own, 
which jam the sinus-node signals. Two 
deadly consequences may result. The 
first is ventricular fibrillation, in which 
the muscles of the main pumping cham- 
bers twitch rapidly and uselessly, pro- 
ducing no stroke or beat. The second 
is what cardiologists call “irritability,” 
in which the heart's electrical system be- 
haves erratically, apparently in response 
to those wildcat impulses, [ke was struck 
by both. 

Hoping to reduce the risk of either re- 
action, the Walter Reed doctors first 
tried a British drug, bretylium tosylate, 
which blocks the action on the heart of 
noradrenaline, a stimulating hormone 
in the adrenaline group. This did not 
work, so they switched to lidocaine 
(U.S. trade name: Xylocaine), related 
to procaine and similarly used as a 
local anesthetic. The Food and Drug 
Administration has not yet approved li- 
docaine for general use in heart Cases, 
but the Walter Reed team could use it 
on an_ investigational basis. They 
dripped the solution into one of Ei- 
senhower's arm veins to reduce the heart 
muscle’s reactivity to erratic signals. 

That was not enough. In 26 hours, 
after his seventh occlusion, Ike suffered 
four periods of ventricular fibrillation 
and lost consciousness, If these epi- 
sodes had persisted for four minutes or 
more, the patient would have suffered 
brain damage. But the Army team was 
ready with a defibrillator, a device for 
giving an instantaneous shock to the 


es S See cs Be 
| DEFIBRILLATOR 


Externally placed elec- 
trodes shock heart back 
to normal beat. 





heart through electrodes placed against 
the chest wall, and the beat was re- 
stored within two or three minutes. 

Pace That Failed. Next, the cardi- 
ologists tried to control the faulty elec- 
trical system with an artificial pace- 
maker, Since this was not intended to 
be permanent, it was not implanted in 
the patient’s belly muscle. The doctors 
used a table model. They threaded an 
electrode-tipped catheter through Ike's 
right jugular vein, then through the su- 
perior vena cava all the way to a point 
inside the right ventricle (see chart), Im- 
pulses from the catheter were supposed 
to blanket the node's action and take 
over its function. They did, for a while. 
Then the doctors removed the catheter 
and unhooked the device “because of 
its demonstrated ineffectiveness after the 
initial few hours.” Evidently the pace- 
maker current could not safely be made 
strong enough to overcome the abnor- 
mal electrical impulses. 

Episodes of ventricular irregularity 
recurred, some of only a few seconds’ 
duration. Throughout this prolonged, 
heroic treatment, [ke was not only con- 
scious most of the time, but cheerful. 
The doctors emphasized that he was 
not in pain, and rested comfortably. In 
fact, they said, Ike felt well enough to 
joke with them about all that elec- 
tronic equipment to which he was 
hooked up. 


CONTRACEPTION 
Hazardous Rhythm 


Roman Catholics who have long com- 
plained that the rhythm method ts a 
highly unsatisfactory means of birth 
control because it is so uncertain now 
have added cause for concern. Two em- 
inent gynecologists, one Irish and one 
Italian, say that when the rhythm meth- 
od fails, it carries an added risk that 
the baby will be fatally malformed, suf- 
fering from anencephaly—literally, ab- 
sence of a brain. 

Dublin's Dr, Raymond G, Cross not- 
ed that the incidence of anencephaly 
and of a comparable abnormality, spi- 
na bifida (failure of the spinal column 
to close), varied with religion. Records 
of 700 cases of these abnormalities 
showed that the rate was 2.8 per 1,000 
births among Catholics, 2 per 1,000 
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among Protestants, and only .7 pet 
1.000 among Jews.* 

Stale Components. Cross’s original 
concern was to help subfertile couples 
to have normal babies. Now he has 
come to believe, as have other em- 
bryologists and physiologists, that an un- 
usually high incidence of abnormal 
births may result from couples’ using 
the rhythm method for birth control 
and miscalculating the date of ovu- 
lation. An ovum may remain fertile for 
at least two days, and sperm for about 
36 hours. Cross says that in the first 
half of the ovulation cvcle, a stale sperm 
may fertilize a normal egg, and in the 
second half, a normal sperm may fer- 
tilize a stale egg. Either way, he be 
lieves, the stale component may con- 
tain a deteriorated chromosome and 
cause a fetal abnormality. 

For couples who use rhythm for con 
traception, Cross prescribes a more rig- 
orous schedule than most have prac- 
ticed: intercourse is permitted for only 
seven days before a menstrual period 
and for only seven days after the pe- 
riod begins. Since most couples will ab- 
stain during the period, this reduces 
the “safe” season to nine or ten days. 

Reduced Risk. Milan’s Professor Car- 
lo Sirtori agrees with Cross and adds 
mongolism to the list of congenital de 
fects associated with outdated ova. The 
conventional Ogino-Knaus schedule for 
contraceptive rhythm bars intercourse 
from the twelfth to the 15th day of the 
cycle: Sirtori would prolong the ban 
through the 17th day. This way, says 
Sirtori, both the risk of an unwanted 
pregnancy and the possibility of a mal- 
formed baby are reduced. 

Among the many other experts who 
concur with Cross are Dr. Emil Wits 
chi. senior investigator in reproduction 
and embryology for the Population 
Council, and Dr. Alan Guttmacher, 
president of Planned Parenthood, The 
stale-egg theory has been confirmed in 
animal experiments, but as Guttmacher 
concedes, it is more difficult to estab 
lish scientific proof in man. 

Cross, a widower with four children, 
is a prominent professing Catholic. But 
he does not see rhythm as the only per 
missible method for many women. “If 
a woman has heavy or irregular pe- 
riods, or painful periods, or sometimes 
has none, or if she has premenstrual ten- 
sion or endometriosis, bleeding between 
periods. excessive hairiness or pimples 
[caused by an excess of androgenic hor- 
mones], or is excessively fat or is ap- 
proaching the change of life, her doc- 
tor is morally justified in’ prescribing 
any treatment he likes. And that in- 
cludes the pill.” Dr. Cross’s list is com- 
prehensive enough to qualify about hall 
the women in the world. 


* Few Protestants and still fewer Jews prac- 
tice rhythm. In addition, Orthodox Jews abide 
by Niddah, the Mosaic law which prescribes 
abstention while a woman is “unclean” (Le 
viticus 15:19-24). Some rabbinical teachers 
have extended this time to a total of seven 
days after the end of menstruation 
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Cozzens Against the Grain 


MORNING NOON AND NIGHT by 
James Gould Cozzens. 408 pages. Har- 
court, Brace & World. $5.95. 


The best novels of James Gould Coz- 
zens (Guard of Honor, The Just and 
the Unjust) are like carefully preserved 
late-model Packards: grand and stately 
vehicles that are neither quite contem- 
porary nor completely anachronistic. 
But always they are models of im- 


peccable workmanship. In them Coz- 
zens’ highly polished prose style gleams 
like a Simonize job; his subtly con- 





COZZENS 
Sputters without sparks, 


ceived characterizations are spun like 
fine grillwork; and his intricately de- 
vised plots are so delicately tuned that 
they can hum and purr when idling. 

So it comes as a shock that Coz- 
zens, in his first novel since By Love 
Possessed (TIME cover, Sept. 2, 1957), 
has attempted to write a severe anti- 
novel, Not surprisingly, the result is 
less than successful. Henry Worthington 
is like most Cozzens heroes. Society 
judges him a winner, but on the basis 
of his own secretly harbored prima fa- 
cie evidence he wonders if he just might 
not be a loser after all. A successful 
management consultant of “sixty odd,” 
Worthington decides with metaphorical 
directness to examine the management 
—and meaning—of his own life. His 
method, however, is indirect and dis- 
cursive, dicey and erratic. 

A writer manqué serving as his own 
narrator, he deliberately imposes no lit- 
erary controls on history (“I offer little 
more than a disordered compilation of 
rough notes”); his unconscious is his 
only guide. Hence, even before Wor- 
thington gets to recall key cameos of 
himself—as a boy who once foolishly 
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stole, as a young man who was once se- 
duced by an older woman—there are 
overlong, superficial ruminations and 
cop-out digressions on the mechanics 
and nature of memory itself. Finally, 
in due meandering course, Worthington 
remembers a first wife who two-timed 
him and a second wife who two-timed 
life by committing suicide, But mostly 
he prefers to muse about aristocratic an- 
cestors or recall some of his own flighty 
experiences as an Air Force officer in 
wartime Washington. 

Everything is presented in fits and 
starts, sputters without sparks, unreeling 
like a Krapp’s last tape of random mem- 
ories, Themes are developed capricious- 
ly, then dropped completely like essay 
answers in a sophomore’s exam book. 
Nor is there a single plot line snaking to- 
ward a large revelation. Worthington, 
for example. is obviously by death ob- 
sessed, but he is far too thin-blooded 
ever to go gently raging toward that 
good twilight. 

Cozzens, to give him the benefit of 
any doubt, may have wanted Worthing- 
ton’s distended and directionless nar- 
rative style to serve as a form of com- 
plex characterization and ironic state- 
ment: it is Worthington’s recurring point 
that life is drift as much as design. In 
a wry put-on, Cozzens may have in- 
tended to mock that notion. But if that 
is the case, the novel still fails, because 
Cozzens has chosen to write against 
the grain of his own special talent 
that of a meticulous and compulsive 
craftsman—which demands the impo- 
sition of a precise design. The anti- 
novel requires bright irreverence, an al- 
most exuberant sense of the absurd. It 
is just not—and it is easy to imagine 
Cozzens wincing at the phrase—his bag. 





Young Man in a Hurry 


STEPHEN CRANE by R. W. Staliman. 
664 pages. Braziller. $12.50. 


Blustering God, 
Stamping across the sky 
With loud swagger, 
I fear You not. 
No, though from Your highest heaven 
You plunge Your spear at my heart, 
I fear You not. 
No, not if the blow 
Is as the lightning blasting a tree 
/ fear You not, puffing bragegart. 


When there is nothing going for him 
beyond his own confidence in his ge- 
nius, the pugnacious young artist al- 
ways takes on God. That is under- 
standable; if he can convince God of 
his superiority, the public will be a 
cinch. When he wrote his challenge to 
the Deity in 1895, Stephen Crane was 
only 24, but he had already won his 
public as the author of the flawless 
Civil War novel, The Red Badge of 
Courage. He may have been thinking 
of God as well as the critics when he 
chortled: “They used to call me that ter- 





rible young rascal, but now they are be- 
ginning to hem and haw and smile— 
those very old coots who used to adopt 
a condescending air toward me.” 

But Crane gloated too soon, Although 
he scribbled furiously all of his short life 
(twelve volumes of novels, poems, 
sketches, short stories), none of his later 
works ever remotely approached the 
success of The Red Badge, written be- 
fore he had ever heard a shot fired in 
anger. When he died of tuberculosis in 
a German sanatorium on June 5, 1900, 
not yet 29, he was destitute and had 
been begging money from his literary 
friends, including Henry James and Jo- 
seph Conrad. His brother had to pay to 
have his body brought home to New 
Jersey for burial. It was the sort of end 
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CRANE (1898) 
Put your dukes up, God! 


most people had predicted for a man 
who gleefully promoted the false rumor 
that he was an opium addict, and who 
married the madam of a Jacksonville 
sporting house, or at least lived with her. 

Lionized. In the 68 years since 
Crane's death, two biographies, a thinly 
disguised biographical novel, and scores 
of literary essays have tried to grasp 
the causes of his failure. This massive, 
prolix biography by Author Stallman, 
a literature professor at the University 
of Connecticut, comes as a refreshing 
if formidable change. Professor Stall- 
man refuses to truckle to the notion 
that all things in heaven and earth are 
simply dreams in Freudian psychology 
and rejects the theories of earlier bi- 
ographers that Crane was a young man 
driven by fear. His scholarly, if often 
tedious, volume simply gathers every 
available scrap of information about 
Crane and his writing. and assembles it 
in chronological order. The result un- 
questionably is the most exhaustive bi- 
ography ever written about Crane—or 
likely to be written. Nothing is ignored: 
the details of his birth in 1871, the 
14th child of a gentle Methodist min- 
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Dallas Townsend and 
Robert Trout have 
been to more 
Democratic Conventions 
than most Democrats. 


The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


Illinois Champaign WOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Kokomo 
WIOU 1350, Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie 
WLBC 1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre 
Haute WAAC 1300, Vincennes WAOV 1450. 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920. 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 
WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis-St. Paul WCCO 830. 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York BuffaloWBEN 930, Elmira WELM 
1410. 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, Union 
town WMBS 590 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900. 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Madi- 
son WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 


ister in Newark, the fairly typical boy 
hood years in Port Jervis, N.Y... the 
erratic career as a reporter for New 
York City papers, and finally, his years 
as a correspondent covering the Greco- 
Turkish and Spanish-American wars 

Crane was patently a born rebel who 
delighted in scandalizing his age. But 
the clearest—and most surprising—pic- 
ture that emerges from Stallman’s me- 
ticulous fact-finding is that Crane was 
not the starving garret poet of popular 
legend. At his peak. he was well-paid 
Convivial and generous, he virtually 
gave his money away. He was lionized 
celebrity when most of his con 
temporaries had scarcely finished col- 
lege. But he was also a frail and sickly 
young man, and he did have a_pre- 
sentiment that his life-span would be 
short. He labored desperately to get 
down on paper the and obser 
vations that pressed on his mind like 
ghosts. demanding to be 
“Here is a writer.” said his great cham- 
pion, William Dean Howells, in 1893, 
“who has sprung into life fully armed.” 

Mystical Dream. Crane was also a se- 
rious writer whose only compulsion was 
to portray life honestly. At his best, he 
wrote a bold, uncluttered, staccato prose 
that, like the young Hemingway's, even- 
tually changed both the rhythm = and 
content of American fiction, At the 
core of that achievement was The Red 
Badge of that wholly intu- 
itive, mystical dream ol 
dredged up from his subconscious when 
he was only 22 

Perhaps Crane’s greatest: misfortune 
born in the U.S. of the 


awoa 


stories 


exorcised 


Courage 


almost wal 


was to be 


1890s. In a later, more generous age 
he could) undoubtedly have earned 
enough money to live well—probably 


even enough lo keep his devoted but 
high-living mistress in style in the Eng 
lish manor house they occupied betore 
his last illness. As it was, when the tree- 
blasting lightning struck, he went plac- 
idly and obediently, his dog Sponge at 
his bedside. fully aware, as Willa Cath- 
er once that “all his lite 
preparation for sudden departure.” 


said, wis a 


Parable of Yearning 
THE BEAUTYFUL ONES ARE NOT YET 


Armah. 215 


BORN by Ayi Kwei page: 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.95 

In the world of the haves and the 
have-nots, the real losers may be the 


half-haves. They are the ones who come 
close enough to the rainbow to count 
the stripes. the ones who are suckered 
into stretching out their arms 
the pot of gold they will never touch 

Avi Kwei Armah, 28, is a young Gha 
naian novelist whose heart breaks tn a 
jerry-built hell of token down payments 
on infinite desires. The saving grace lor 
that Harvard-educated Ar- 
artist right to his sizzling 
In this brilliant littl novel 


toward 


readers is 
mah is an 
nerve ends 
he takes the small. smoldering resent- 
ments of West Africa's perennially 
shortchanged people and explodes them 
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into a crackling protest 
whole of human sulfering 
Enervated Limbo. Armah’s anony- 
mous anti-hero, referred to as “the 
man.” works in a dim, suffocating traf- 
fic-control center. where he tracks the 
erratic routing of decrepit trains he 
never The scene suits his mental 
state, for he lives in the cheerless, en- 
limbo of post-revolution  let- 
He has learned the dispiriting 
that freedom from colonialism 
does not mean freedom from exploi- 
tation—particularly when the new mas- 
ters are black liberals less interested in 
upping the revolution than in driving 
their recently acquired Mercedes. He 
has learned that the lusts for both blood 
and money know no ideology. He has 
learned that, for all problems, 


against the 


sees 
ervated 


down 
lesson 


these 





ARMAH 
Token down payment on infinite desires. 


there are “no saviors. Only the hungry 
und the fed.” 

Novelist Armah states his dilemmas 
so passionately that they come to carry 
the force of a parable. His Everyman 
numbly but stubbornly seeks an hon- 
orable—a human—way to survive the 
round that shrinks a man to 
something less than the size and the 


“endless 


meaning of flying ants.” Relentlessly 
staging a Job-like trial-by-humiliation, 
Armah daubs “the man” with spit. 
phlegm and sweat, Rot and stink—the 
look and smell of corruption—rise up 
from every page. Tt is a. classmate, 


Koomson, who 
trefaction 
success as a self-serving official of the 
new 

When the regime runs into a counter- 
revolution, Armah allows his anti-hero 
the magnanimous, near-heroic gesture 
of saving Koomson’s life. But even here 
the author compels him to tunnel out 
of a latrine to do tt 

The Death to Bear. It is us if, against 
all his impulses, Armah will not show 
pitv—will not permit life to be more 
than the choice, as he puts it, of “what 
kind of death we can bear.” With baf- 


perfumes all the pu- 


with the sweet smell of his 


regime 
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Yell forM re MuaaareKelive 
Robert Trout have been to 
more Democratic Conventions 
than most Democrats. 





For accurate and authoritative coverage of 
the 1968 Democratic Convention—select 
Townsend and Trout. For an understanding 
of the issues, the people, and the byplay— 
select Townsend and Trout, 

Between them they have 52 years of con- 
vention experience. More than any other 


Lo} vere lect iabel-Miccr-teeMt-tele MB erleyecMartvelprrteciaes (-) 0 
egates. And with them they have CBS 
News’ other election experts, Men like Seva- 
¥ Reasoner, Wallace, Kendrick, Rather, 
alt, Mudd, and Hottelet. 
Tune in beginning August 26th on your 
CBS Radio station listed opposite. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first. 
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flement, almost with rage, he confronts 
“the man” he himself has created and 
asks: Was there not something “un- 
natural in any man who imagined he 
could escape the inevitable decay of 


life and not accept the decline into 
final disintegration?” 
Armah can barely allow his char- 


acter the luxury of hope. Out of the 
once-crushed idealist’s instinct for self- 
protection, he cannot allow himself any 
hope at all—in the text. But what a 
tidal wave of yearning surges under 
that title! For Armah, at heart, is still 
a dreamer who shakes his defiant fist 
at the world because he has not yet 
found it worthy of the dreams he weaves 
about it. 


Mod Scientist 


WELCOME TO THE MONKEY HOUSE 
by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 298 pages. Del- 
acorte. $5.95 


In the preface to this sometimes sen- 
timental, often satirical, collection of 
short stories and essays, Kurt Vonne- 
gut concludes: “Perhaps it would be 
helpful to imagine me as the White 
Rock girl, kneeling on a boulder in a 
nightgown, cither looking for minnows 
or adoring her own reflection.” It is eas- 
ier to imagine the author of six novels 
—among them God Bless You, Mr. 
Rosewater and Cat's Cradle—as a Zany 
but moral mod scientist at the controls 
of a literary time machine. He is George 
Orwell, Dr. Caligari and Flash Gordon 
compounded into one 45-year-old writ- 
er exploring the inner and outer spaces 
of the man-against-machine perplex. In 
his hands the Silly Putty of contem- 
porary aspirations becomes the explod- 
ing plastic that symbolizes civilization’s 
future. He seems to be saying with a 
near-confidential tone that) man’s at- 
tempts to reorganize nature and the 
world through scientific achievements 
will bring about a future in which man’s 
inventions play tricks on man himself. 

Spanning the decades from the “40s 
to A.D. 2158 and beyond, Vonnegut 
rockets the reader from the old themes 
of love, identity, loneliness and the poi- 
gnancy of human loss to stories con- 
cerning population explosion, — pro- 
grammed happiness and the emotions 
of machines, There are space-age sat- 
ires about an “ethical” birth-control pill 
that does not prevent conception or 
solve the population explosion but takes 
all the kicks out of sex, and a hap- 
piness machine that makes people so eu- 
phoric they almost starve to death. Man 
has once again tripped over his own 
shoelaces. Though Vonnegut is knock- 
ing a misplaced sense of values by show- 
ing the horrifying results, he is doing it 
with an irreverent chuckle. 

In another futuristic fantasy, people 
leave their own bodies and enter at 
will any one of a stockpile of more at- 
tractive bodies. It is a ludicrous ex- 
tension of the current preoccupation 
with heart and other body-part replace- 
ments, and Vonnegut uses it to poke 
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VONNEGUT 
“Imagine me as the White Rock girl. 


fun at the idea that social and emo- 
tional problems occur only because hu- 
manity is locked in decaying proto- 
plasmic prisons. The author is even 
more pointed in his attack on the no- 
tion that if all humans are not born 
equal, the good society will equalize 
them. Consequently, in his story Har- 
rison Bergeron, a “Handicapper Gen- 
eral” cripples people mentally and phys- 
ically to keep everyone to the norm, 
“The year was 2081 and everybody 
was finally equal. They weren't only 
equal before God and the law. They 
were equal every which way. Nobody 
was smarter than anybody else. No- 
body was quicker than anybody else. 
All this equality was due to the 211th, 
212th. and 213th Amendments to the 
Constitution, and to the unceasing vig- 
ilance of agents of the United States 
Handicapper General.” 


“Love Yourself." Less fascinating 
than these witty, horrific, social crit- 
icisms—bleak utopias all—but often 


more convincing and moving, are Von- 
negut's stories on contemporary themes. 
They concern, among others, a_halt- 
Negro war orphan searching for his ta- 
ther, and a dedicated music teacher 
trying to soften the heart of a hard- 
ened juvenile delinquent. These tales 
forcibly demonstrate humanity at its 
best—people trying to cope with the 
painful present instead of escaping into 
an anesthetized future. 

It is this struggle that Vonnegut most 
allirms, Even at the farthest reaches of 
his time-machine trip, his characters 
rebel and fight to salvage something 
human from the automated junk heap 
of tomorrow. As Helmholtz the music 
teacher says to Jim Donnini the de- 
linquent, in an effort to explain how 
one might bring beauty into the world: 
“Love yourself and make your instru- 
ment sing about it.” Though Vonnegut's 
performance is occasionally a little slick 
or a little sloppy, he does succeed in 
making his literary instrument sing. 
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1769: Gordon's Gin 


If the King of England had been a gin connoisseur, 
he’d probably have knighted Alexander Gordon 
for “dryness above and beyond the call of duty.” 
Gordon’s famous gin, however, has made many 
nights for martini buffs. Days too. Biggest seller in 
England, America, the world. 
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